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FOR 10% TO 15% GREATER WEIGHT GAINS 
AND A NEW SELLING ADVANTAGE FOR YOU! 
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Soybean Hulls 

‘comer || FIBRE GRINDERS 

Oat Hulls 

e Shavings and You put more in the bag faster with the PRATER Fibre Grinder. 
Sawdust The toughest of fibrous materials are ground granular fine, easily, 

e Wood Fibres efficiently. The PRATER is a large capacity mill designed for con- 
and Pulp tinuous production work. Made by the manufacturers of PRATER 
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HARDER-WORKING 
FEED PHOSPHORUS 
another Dynamic DYNAFOS 


Availability 


the big reason 


More available phosphorus in every pound... more 
usable phosphorus for every phosphorus dollar. Extensive 
4 Be a research, backed by numerous feeding trials, proves 
that Dynamic DYNAFOS consistently rates high in 
biological availability. Each pound of Dynamic 
re. DYNAFOS delivers from 2 to 9 times more readily available 
phosphorus than unprocessed, raw phosphates. 


What’s more, chemically produced Dynamic DYNAFOS 
is unmatched in uniformity, purity. And in unique 
beaded form it is dustless, free-flowing. It’s a harder- 
working product that can assure complete phosphorus 
nutrition for your livestock and poultry feeds. 


Quality Product 


On Time Delivery *The standard for determining the dynamic value of feed phosphates is 


beta-tricalcium phosphate which is arbitrarily assigned a value of 100. 


Write or wire your nearest sales agent for full information 


4 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS Sect & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
IVISION 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) @ SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo @ P. R. MARKLEY, INC., 
Philadelphia @ A. G, GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) @ EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta e E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE 
COMPANY, Tampa e CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago @ GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) © JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY, Cincinnati @ R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville ©@ CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) © STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
Meridian (Miss.) The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Omaha ® M. A, McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) @ 8B. A, LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth @ WEST 
COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle ©@ JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Calif.) ©@ CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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ON THE COVER: Symbolic of the liberty which members of the feed 
industry and American agriculture hold so dear is this immortal land- 
mark. Photo by New York Convention & Visitors bureau. 


this issue... 
pelleting . . . 45, 65 


When should a feed company install pelleting equipment — to meet 
the demand or to create it? To learn what prompted two western 
firms to launch pellet programs on a large scale, we visited J. P. 
White Industries at Roswell, N. Mex., and A & C Feed Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. A & C report, page 45. White report, page 65. 


farmers of tomorrow ... 7 


Farms as we knew them in the past — and as we know them today 
— may not even exist tomorrow. And yesterday's farmer already 
has gone by the boards. What's happening to our agriculture — 
and particularly to the people who are running it? Former Assistant 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz presents some thought-provoking 
answers. page 7. 


your tax problems .. . 42 


How to keep track of your business expenses so you are able to 
claim and obtain the tax deductions you seek is explained by 
Gerald Burke, who emphasizes that “in 1958 the taxpayer will be 
expected to comply to the letter of the law.” page 42. 


small order headaches ... 48 


By setting up special facilities to handle single-sack, carry-away 
orders, a medium-size western feed retailer is profiting from small- 
volume sales as well as large. A detailed description of the facilities 
that have made money for John Bucke of Orland, Calif. page 48. 


highlights . . . 


First-hand reporting of major feed industry conventions by our own 
staff: it’s all live — no “stringers,” no ghost writers. page 11, 17, 27. 


The feed business in a Communist-dominated country is no picnic. 
John Sheppard tells what's going on in Yugoslavia. page 56. 


Ralph Everett tells what bosses have invested in salesmen and why 
the latter had better produce — or else. A stimulating discussion. 


page 76. 

F Feed for thought.......... 15 Burke on business......... 42 
Joe Chrisman’s dehy data.. 21 Current reading........... 63 
Washington millwheel..... 23 76 
Coming events............ 25 Reader service............ 79 
Feed nutrition digest...... 33 Happy birthday........... 86 
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HUBERT WILES 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


In his area, Hubert Wiles does an outstanding job of selling Morton Trace-Mineralized 
Salt. His sales volume runs about 75 tons of T-M a year and T-M Salt grows in- 
creasingly important to his business and profits. 


We feel the successful experience of this dealer in selling Morton T-M Salt is of 
value to all salt dealers. Therefore, we checked with Mr. Wiles and now pass along 
the “‘secret’”’ of his sales success. He reports: 


**We recommend T-M Salt to all our livestock feeders. Once started on T-M they make 
it a regular part of their feeding program and become steady customers. As a result 
our sales of T-M grow steadily. 


*‘Any dealer should find Morton T-M a profitable item in his line. It’s a quality 
product and the Morton name, backed by strong advertising, makes it a product 
that sells easily,’’ Mr. Wiles states, 


T-M Salt helps build feed business. When sold for free choice feeding to beef 
cattle, dairy herds, sheep and hogs, Morton T-M Salt makes all feeds do a better 
job for livestock raisers. That, of course, means satisfied customers and repeat 
orders for both T-M Salt and feeds, 


If you already handle Morton T-M Salt, take a tip from Mr. Wiles and increase 
your sales volume and profits. If you would like to add T-M Salt to your line, 
write Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘We recommend Morton every time’ 


Backed hy Strong Advertising 


As a Morton dealer your T-M sale 
effort is backed by consistent, down- 
to-earth advertising in leading farr 
and ranch publications. Radio sale: 
messages also tell farmers and rancl.- 
ers everywhere the benefits of usin 

T-M Salt. Listen to the Alex Dreic 

radio show “Topic for Today 

every Saturday immediately follow - 
ing the “Farm and Home Hour. 
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By DR. EARL BUTZ 
Purdue University 


A new agriculture in America is 
merging with breath-taking rapidity. 
“he transformation is taking place so 
uickly that we are experiencing great 
‘ifficulty in adjusting to it economic- 
lly, sociologically, and politically. 

The most constant thing about our 
ociety is change. Ours is a dynamic 
-conomy. Change is the law of prog- 
ess. This is especially true of modern 
\merican agriculture. Those who sup- 
oly our farmers with the factors of 
oroduction and those who process our 
‘ood and fiber are also swept along in 
he same swift current of change. 


will he be in town 
to stay tomorrow ? 


Cultural and social patterns are be- 
ing changed in every section of our 
country by the population shifts that 
are taking place. Our modern science 
and technology have made it possible 
for the city to move to the country 
and for the country to move to the 
city. Our countryside is becoming 
“rurbanized.” 

Rurbanization 

In this process of “rurbanization” 
the elements of rural and urban living 
are being blended together. The city 
limit sign no longer means the same as 
it did a generation ago. It is now just a 
tax boundary — just a legal dividing 
line. It is no longer a cultural boun- 


What Does 


lary, a recreational boundary, an eco- 
omic boundary, a social boundary, or 
n educational boundary. Today the 
ime kind of people live on one side 
f that city limit sign as on the other. 
\nd they have about the same stan- 
‘ards and patterns of living. 

The “rurbanization” of America has 
yng been in the making. Only in re- 
ent years has it come to the fore asa 
owerful influence reflecting a great 
hange taking place in our way of life. 

The science and technology of mod- 
rn agriculture is advancing so rapidly 
a the present decade that our farm 
amilies and rural communities often 
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the Future Hold for 
Farming Know Now? 


find it difficult to make the kind of 
economic and sociological adjustments 
that are required. 


Adjustments have always had to be 
made in American agriculture, but be- 
cause these adjustments in previous 
generations were spread through sev- 
eral decades, the farm families were 
able pretty well to “take them in their 
stride.” 


Change Is Hard © 
It is not easy for farm families so 
quickly to change their methods of 
production, their scale of operation, or 
even to shift vocations. It is more dif- 


ficult for a farm family to shift voca- 
tion than for an industrial worker. 
However, farm sons and daughters as 
well as farmers themselves have been 
shifting to non-farm vocations in this 
country for generations. It was in this 
manner that industrial America grew. 
Only the rapidity of the present shift 
is new. 

The impact of these developments 
on the whole agricultural industry is 
tremendous. These are days when 
farmers and businessmen alike, like 
Alice in Wonderland, must “run like 
the dickens just to stay where they 


” 
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Watch your sales go up—when you 
tellcustomers about new Peebles’10-28 
Super Calf-Kit. It’s tailor-made for 
HIGHER ENERGY FEEDING! 


Dramatic New Formula Improvement! 


New 10-28 Peebles’ Super Calf-Kit 
represents a significant advance in calf 
milk replacer formulation. Fat level 
has been increased to 10%! Protein 
level has been boosted to 28%! Your 
customers can feed new 10-28 Super 
Calf-Kit at higher levels with com- 
plete safety. 


Exciting new selling story! 


Exhaustive studies on Peebles’ own 
research farm gives you an outstand- 
ing sales story for new 10-28 Super 
Calf-Kit. Carefully recorded tests 
show that calves fed on new 10-28 


8 


Super Calf-Kit get off to a stronger 
start during the important first two 
weeks. Moreover, they show an in- 
creased average daily weight gain dur- 
ing the entire milk replacer feeding 
cycle. 

And new 10-28 Super Calf-Kit re- 
tains outstanding palatability—acts 
as a superior preventive for scours. 
Fully fortified with antibiotics, Terra- 
mycin and Aureomycin. 


Powerful Advertising 
and Merchandising! 


Powerful consumer ads and aggressive 
merchandising will pre-sell new 10-28 
Super Calf-Kit to your customers all 
through the Spring calving season. 
Find out how this program can build 
business for you. Ask your distributor 
salesman for the full story. 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Producer of 
Whey Products 
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The New Look 

The significant changes taking place 
in agriculture may be grouped under 
four general headings: 

1) Capital requirements for agricul- 
ture are growing, in total, per farm, 
and per man. On Jan. 1, 1957, our ag- 
ricultural plant had total assets of 177 
billion dollars. This was a record high 
figure. About 89 per cent of this re- 
presents owners’ equities. 


Total investment per farm in the 
United States now averages $36,000. 
This includes many small part-time or 
subsistence farms. Investment per com- 
mercial farm is much higher. It is not 
uncommon for family commercial 
farms in the Corn Belt, for example, 
to have a total investment in excess of 
$100,000. On many commercial family 
farms the investment per worker runs 
up to $50,000 or higher. This com- 
pares with an average investment per 
industrial worker of around $14,000. 
This means it takes three or four times 
as much capital investment to create 
one agricultural job on many of our 
family commercial farms as it does to 
create a typical industrial job in our 
cities. 

As agricultural science continues to 
advance, it is inevitable that the busi- 
ness units in agriculture will get bigger 
and bigger with still more capital re- 
quired. This trend cannot be stopped. 
Nor should it be. We must adjust our 
farm institutions and our farm pro- 
grams to it, so as to capture such 
benefits as will flow from it. 

2. The number of farms will de- 
crease. Machines will continue to dis- 
place men on our farms. We will pro- 
duce more with fewer farms and few- 
er workers than at present. 


This is not a new trend. It has been 
going on for decades. It has only been 
accelerated in the present decade. 


At the present time we have about 
4.8 million farm units in the United 
States. Slightly less than two million 
of these are what we commonly call 
commercial family farms. The remain- 
der are in effect part-time or quasi- 
subsistence farms. They contribute rel- 
atively little to the commercial flow 
of food and fiber in this country. In- 
deed, in 1954, almost 2.7 million of our 
farms were classified as small-scale, 
part time, and residential, on the basis 
of selling less than $2,500 of products 
per year. These 2.7 million farms sold 
only nine per cent of the total farm 
marketings that year. On 1.5 million of 
these farms, the operators worked off 
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DR. EARL BUTZ 
Some startling changes. 


the farm 100 days or more, or the in- 
come of the family from off-farm 
sources exceeded sales from the farm. 
The number of part-time and residen- 
tial farms falling in this classification 
has been increasing markedly in recent 
years. Likewise, the number of small- 
scale farms with farm sales less than 
$2,500 where the operator depends 
primarily on farm income decreased 59 
per cent between 1940 and 1955. 


Most of the families on these 2.7 
million small-scale, part-time, or resi- 
dential farms get little or no direct 
benefits from price support and com- 
modity stabilization programs. They 
are almost completely bypassed by the 
expensive commodity price support 
programs the government operates. 
Likewise, the soil bank doesn’t have 
much to offér them. By the same to- 
ken, their hope does not lie in easier 
and less expensive credit. 


A large share of these 2.7 million 
farm units, although classified in agri- 
culture, are operated by farm people 
who really need more opportunity to 
improve their situation either through 
enlargement of the individual farm 
business or by additional employment 
off the farm. Many of these people 
are so situated that the solution of 
their problem must be found outside 
agriculture. Indeed, for all practical 
purposes, many of them have already 
left agriculture. We just haven't 
stopped counting them. They are in- 
creasingly turning to off-farm employ- 
ment as their principal source of in- 
come. 


We must help the marginal farmer 
and the operator of an undersized acre- 


age to become a better and more effi- 
cient farmer, or to find opportunity in 
other fields where he is better suited 
and where his income opportunities 
are larger. 

We must stop using agriculture as 
an institutional burying ground for 
large numbers of underemployed hu- 
man resources we aren’t smart enough 
to use more productively elsewhere. 


The rural development program, 
now moving forward in some 30 states 
in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Extension service and other education- 
al and community organizations, is a 
program which attacks the root of the 
farm problem rather than merely treat- 
ing symptoms. It is designed to help 
those families who for all practical 
purposes have left agriculture to ad- 
just to a more satisfactory living in 
other jobs — often agriculturally re- 
lated jobs. 

In this connection, it is significant 
to note that while the number of peo- 
ple directly engaged in agricylture has 
been shrinking rather rapidly over the 
past 10 years, the share of our popula- 
tion engaged in the total job of sup- 
plying food and fiber to our popula- 
tion has remained relatively constant 
at about 37 per cent. This includes 
people working on farms, people sup- 
plying farmers, and people processing 
and marketing food and fiber. During 
the past 10 years there has been a shift 
within that 37 per cent, with fewer 
workers on farms, but with more 
workers supplying farmers with goods 
and services and more workers proc- 
essing and distributing our food and 
fiber. This growing area has come to 
be known as “agribusiness.” This shift 
will continue. Farm programs whose 
effect is to de-emphasize this shift will 
impede economic progress in our coun- 
try as well as in agriculture. 

There are some people who just 
weren't cut out to be farmers, just as 
other people don’t make successful ma- 
chinists, carpenters, or salesmen. 


It is not at all coldblooded to sug- 
gest to a farmer that he seek other em- 
ployment if he can’t make a good liv- 
ing in farming. It is coldblooded to 
attempt through legislative programs 
to keep him tied to a farm which 
everyone knows is inadequate to pro- 
vide a decent living for himself and 
his family. People in other jobs and in 
other professions take this kind of 
healthy competition in their stride. 
And they usually improve their lot in 


(Continued on page 107) 
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CRE for every Grain and 
Feed Handling Need 


Leading the field 


All Products ... 


Stationary Incline Screw 
Tapered or square flanged hopper. 


and bottom. Adjustable 
motor mount at discharge 
end of screw. 
Choice of sizes. 


Adjustable Screw 
Hopper door and guard provided. 


bagger spout on mixers. Casters 
available on base for portability. 
Standard lengths, 10’, 
15’, and 20’, other 
lengths available. 


All Shelby screws have welded heavy 
gauge steel construction. Timken 
bearing at top for thrust, ball bearing 
at bottom, both with dust seals. 
Equipped with V-belt drive. 


Swivel Discharge Stationary Discharge Two-Way Discharge Square Flanged Hopper 


THE 
folly MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Two style discharges, square flanged 
or round. Cast bearing housings at top 


Hopper at proper height to fit under 


Vertical 
Screw Lift 


Clean-out door, 
hopper door and 
removable hopper 
guard provided. 
Two styles of 
hoppers, above or 
below floor level. 
Choice of 

three discharges, 
stationary, 


or two-way. 


wei 


MAIL COUPON TODAY : a 


SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO I 


Please send complete information on the Shelby | 
line of screws for grain and feed handling. 


Dept. FB-2 


Name 


Cc 
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Address 


City and State 
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Integration in agriculture and in the 
feed industry is here, whether every- 
body likes it or not. Taking a realistic 
approach to the subject of the effects 
of integration, Minnesota feed men 
scrutinized its facets closely last 
month. 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From Minneapolis 


of the Minnesota Poultry federation; 
and Roland M. Hendrickson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Kolb acted as moderator and 


are having trouble marketing their 
produce profitably and have to look 
to the government or industry for 
help. 

According to Mr. Hendrickson, the 
grain farmer is virtually on contract 
to the United States. He warned that 


Those For, Anti-Integration 
Are Heard Minneapolis 


Integration was an important topic 
as approximately 500 members of the 
Northwest Retail Feed association 
gathered in Minneapolis in January 
for their 26th annual conference. 
Speakers gave the impression that in- 
tegration is something that may con- 
tinue to grow but that it can be lived 
with by feed men who look at it re- 
alistically. 

Prior to the featured integration 
panel at the first morning session, 
Harold Peterson, extension economist 
from the University of Minnesota, 
gave a report on the first short course 
for feed men, which was held the week 
of Jan. 6. He indicated that it had con- 
sisted of 33 one-hour lectures on all 
phases of the feed business and that 
the reaction of the industry was ex- 
cellent. 

Panel Members 

Three prominent industry members 
constituted the integration panel. They 
were George Kolb Jr., Belgrade, Minn.; 
Leo Baumgartner, executive secretary 


DR. ELTON JOHNSON 
He guided panelists. 
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said that integration and contract 
farming are creeping cancers; that the 
farm revolution has started and more 
is to come. He indicated that with no 
slowdown in nutritional discoveries 
farming is becoming a specialized busi- 
ness and that unless something is done 
soon the small retail feed dealer will 
be gone. 


Mr. Baumgartner said that integra- 
tion is not new and that it can be a 
servant or a master. It was first used 
in the broiler business where every- 
thing must be done in a big way to 
produce quality which the consumers 
demand. 


He declared that Minnesota just 
“growed up” to one of the three big- 
gest poultry states and that it has only 
a 50-50 chance of keeping a good poul- 
try business in the state. 


“Consumers want quality eggs and 
we have to provide them if we want 
to retain the business,” Mr. Baum- 
gartner said. “The first forward step 
is the new compulsory egg grading 
law. In the past processors have not 
provided an incentive for quality in 
eggs.” 

According to Mr. Baumgartner, the 
trade wants eggs from hens kept con- 
fined 12 months per year; eggs that 
are properly cooled, handled, and are 
shipped “frigid fresh” to the consum- 
er. They must come from hens that 
are properly fed and generally the best 
eggs are available only from the first 
year of production. 

He said the only hope for the Min- 
nesota egg business is to bring about 
more specialization in larger flocks; 
that up until now the business has 
been too much of a sideline. 


Need Understanding 
Mr. Hendrickson said that many are 
afraid of integration because they do 
not understand it. Individual families 


DR. LESTER HANSON 


Some facts on zinc. 


the poultry industry will move out of 
Minnesota unless feed men help find 
markets for its product. 

He said farmers need more long- 
term credit and up until now banks 
would not give poultry farmers credit 
except for raising turkeys. Since they 
had no regular market for eggs, the 
farmer has turned to contract farming 
and unfortunately the feed man has 
advanced the credit in many cases, 
according to Mr. Hendrickson. 


He said that contract farming pro- 
vides the farmer with needed credit, 
creates sounder credit terms, better 
long-range planning, improved skills, 
better products, and better use of la- 
bor. Among the disadvantages, Mr. 
Hendrickson listed the credit problem, 
removal of independence of action, 
higher management overhead, and 
abuses in contracting since not all are 
honest. 


How to Communicate 
In his talk on proper communica: 
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tions, Earle Savage, Savage-Lewis, 
Inc., Minneapolis advertising agency, 
indicated that the average feed com- 
pany needs an overhaul of its visual 
communications. He said most firms 
do not tell their story properly. 

“Most firms do not know what peo- 
ple think of them,” Mr. Savage said. 
“You operate a good business but very 
few people realize it. We have more 
people to talk to each year and people 
forget your message in about a week.” 

Mr. Savage said that the big prob- 
lem is misinformation among employ- 
es. Employes who know more about a 
business are more satisfied, Mr. Sav- 
age contended, and they reflect better 
on your company. 

He urged a survey to find out to 
whom you want to talk, proper selec- 
tion of media to reach this group, put- 
ting the story in writing, and telling it 
often if necessary. 


From Washington 

Two luncheon speakers concluded 
the first day’s program. They were Al- 
vin E. Oliver, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association, Washington, D. C., and 
Claude Ebling, general agricultural 
agent of the Soo line. 

Mr. Oliver said that conditions in 
Washington have changed since last 
August mainly because of the Sput- 
niks. Congress is not interested in tax 
cuts, he said. Mr. Oliver indicated that 
no major farm legislation is expected; 
there will be much political talk but 
little will be done. 

He indicated it is not expected that 
there will be acreage reserve funds in 
1959 but that conservation funds will 
be available. He advised that now is 
the time for the feed and grain indus- 
try to take a long and serious look at 
the situation to make plans for the 
future. 

Mr. Ebling said that businessmen 
fail to say thank you enough to lead- 
ers of their communities. He indicated 
that if business bought normal stocks 
for inventories at the present time 


R. M. Hendrickson 


W. D. Flemming 
INTEGRATION 


ADMINISTRATION 
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ALVIN E. OLIVER 
No major farm bills. 


there would be no recession. 

He advised not to depend too much 
on Washington. In dealing with farm- 
ers, he cautioned that the farmer will 
never forget a poor feed but will for- 
get what he paid for a good feed; that 
the farmer who will raise enough at 
the lowest cost will make money in 
the days ahead. Mr. Ebling predicted 
that some day we will have a complete 
packaged ration for dairy cows. 


Feeding. Panel 

The final session the morning of 
Jan. 14 consisted of a nutrition panel 
headed by Dr. Elton L. Johnson, head 
of the poultry husbandry section at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. William 
E. Petersen and Dr. Lester E. Hanson 
of Minnesota also participated, along 
with Dr. William E. Dinusson, North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

Dr. Dinusson said that in his area 
barley production had increased but 
the amount fed had decreased because 
of the emphasis on corn. The North 
Dakota station has done some work on 
pelleting barley for feed in order to 
minimize the effect of the hull and 
lower the dustiness. He said feeding 
such barley to pigs increased their 
rate of gain from 12 to 14 per cent 
and showed a 16 per cent saving on 
feed cost. He warned:that farmers 
need a tailored supplement to go with 
barley feeding. 

He also reported that oats could be 
substituted for up to one-third of the 
barley ration without losing feed effi- 
ciency. Because the palatability of bar- 
ley varies, he recommended the use of 
molasses with it and also suggested 
that proper levels of minerals and vita- 


mins be added. 

Dr. Petersen touched some on his 
continuing work on antibodies in milk. 
He said he had collected 11 disease- 
producing bodies and introduced them 
into the cow’s udder during the dry 
period. Then the milk was fed to 
calves to check the transmittal. This 
continuing work could mean that if 
these finally prove to be the 11 dis- 
ease-producing bacteria, a sick calf 
could be treated without a diagnosis. 
He said that during the °40’s research- 
ers made all calf quarters totally sani- 
tary but lost most of the calves; the 
reason was the cows were protected 
with the antibodies but the calves had 
not received the antibodies which 
fight disease. 


In Dr. Hanson's report, he said that 
anemia can be prevented in pigs by 
using injectable iron. He recommend- 
ed that feed dealers stock injectable 
iron if the cost is in line since if the 
farmer has to go to the veterinarian 
he cannot afford the injection unless 
it can be done all at one time. 


According to Dr. Hanson, workers 
at Illinois have produced a zinc defi- 
ciency in pigs and then corrected it 
through the addition of the metal. He 
also reported some of the work done 
at Minnesota with torula yeast in feed- 
ing pigs. 

Wendell H. Lenton, Farmers Ele- 
vator Co., Stewartville, was re-elected 
president of the association; Lloyd To- 
bias, Pipestone Grain Co., Pipestone, 
Minn., was re-elected vice president 
and W. D. Flemming, Grain & Feed 
Review, Minneapolis, was re-named 
secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Leo Ottey on Pfizer 
Staff at Terre Haute 


A prominent biochemist, Dr. Leo Ottey, 
has been named to Dr. Herbert Luther's 
agricultural research staff at Terre Haute, 
Ind., by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Dr. Ottey 
holds two degrees from Cornell University. 

He earned his doctorate in 1954. Since 
that time, Dr. Ottey has been assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at a Halifax (Canada) 
university. He will work in basic research 
for Pfizer. 


A Jay Bee mobile feed unit is being operat- 
ed from Carrollton, Ill., by Wayne Martin 
and Douglas Smith. 


B & H Feed Co. of Footville, Wis., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


Manitowoc Farmers’ Supply at Francis 
Creek in northeastern Wisconsin has in- 
stalled a new Plymouth hay chopper. 
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cuts antibiotic 
- supplement costs in half... 


BIO-PABST B-S0O antibiotic supplement contains 50 grams of bacitracin 


per pound. With Bio-Pabst B-50 you manufacture high-level feeds 
at low-level cost. Your feeds will produce healthier animals and 
greater feeding profits for your customers. Be thrifty — use B-50! 
For complete information on Bio-Pabst B-50 write or call 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


Blue Ribbon ANIMAL FEED DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN © TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


REER ® CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., 620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa © Phone: Cherry 45177 
eee 1844 Prompt shipment of all! Pabst SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California * Phone: Mutual 1371 
P. G. CALLISON CO., 935 N. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon * Phone: Capitol 2-7271 
Feed Supplements from our THEO. W. MARTIN & SON, 3166 Maple Drive N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. © Phone: CEdar 7-753) 
distributors’ warehouses at: FEED SERVICE CO., 502 S. Front Street, Mankato, Minnesota * Phone: 81636 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO., Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin * Phone: FRanklin 2-7210 


SINCE 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg yield are the 
feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are standardized, both 
products having ‘he same riboflavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive formula feeds. 
These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins — vegetable fats — and essential 
Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good way to gain 
and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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WHY OUR FEEDS The feed business, as many of us have said many times, 
has not more than scratched the surface of potential 
ARE BETTER 
sales because we have never really told our customers 
what we have to offer in the way of increased production and profits. 


Why are quality branded feeds or custom rations made in accordance with 
recommendations of reputable supplement and concentrate manufacturers more 
profitable to feeders than grain and straight ingredients or farm mixtures? 


The answer is the research back of our formulas, the laboratories which check 
our ingredients, our equipment which does an accurate and thorough job of mixing, 
and the feed lot (biological) tests which check our products to assure the continuity 
of their excellence. 


Let’s tell the farmer why he can make more money and how much more money 
he can make — using our branded manufactured feeds. Sure, it depends on what 
he has been feeding and how good our feeds really are. 


This is not a selling job to be done with general advertising. Advertising may 
start the farmer thinking but most farmers believe they are feeding advantageously. 
The selling job we are thinking of will require man power — trained personnel to go 
to the farmer to explain why and how he can do better with the selected ingredients 
and the combinations of proteins, vitamins and minerals we have in our feeds. 


Man power is available today. It must be trained, of course, but there are experts 
available to supervise the training. Educational help must also be extended to the 
retailer and his employes. Stick to business at your sales and training meetings. 
Evangelists may win converts with sermons and songs but it takes facts to sell feed 
to farmers — and keep them sold. 


Compared with reports from other industries, the feed business is still good. Let’s 
get to work — with intelligence — and keep it good. 
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From 
Start 
To 

Finish... 


Are you 


your feeds contain 


adequate 
Vitamin K? 


How do you know? Is there a practical way of testing 
the amount of vitamin K in your poultry feed once it is 
bagged? Is the vitamin K you now use adequate and 
completely usable? 


You can be sure how much vitamin K your poultry 
feeds contain when you use KLOTOGEN F®, the water- 
soluble vitamin K analog. With KLOTOGEN F you 
know how much vitamin K you’re putting into your 
feeds. Every lot is quantitatively assayed before it 
leaves Abbott Laboratories. r 


The high energy of today’s poultry rations also 
means poultry get less natural vitamin K. Because it 


‘ rior vitamin K analog, write or call Abbott Labora- 


cannot be stored in the body, vitamin K must be 
supplied every day to avoid deficiencies. 

For this reason, feed manufacturers from coast-to- 
coast have found that by adding KLOTOGEN F, the 
water-soluble form of vitamin K, they can be sure 
their poultry feeds contain adequate, absorbable levels 
of this essential anti-hemorrhagic vitamin. 

Laboratory tests have proved KLOTOGEN F, the 
versatile vitamin K form, 3 to 6 times more effective 
than fat-soluble forms. High prothrombin levels are 
maintained, even during times of dubbing, debeaking, 
enteritis, over-medication, etc. And when high-level 
sulfa medications are used, this superiority is up to 
10 times greater. 

KLOTOGEN F is a more potent and more absorbable 
form of vitamin K. For just a few cents per ton of 
finished feed, you and your customers can be sure 
your poultry feeds contain and are supplying ade- 
quate, usable levels of vitamin K . . . even during 
times of stress. 

For full information about KLOTOGEN F, the supe- 


tories, Chemical Sales Division, North Chicago, III. 
Why wait . . . do it today! 


®KLOTOGEN F—Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite, Abbott; 
U. S. Patent No. 2367302. 


Manufacturers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) 
—poultry and swine feed additive 712491 
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The Hoosier state’s feed and grain 
industry organization is now the larg- 
est from a membership standpoint in 
the nation, with a roster of 1,003. Un- 
fortunately, however, the group’s 1958 
convention could muster a registration 
of only 650 of this number. 
* * * 


Paced by a forceful address by Earl 
L. Butz, dean of the Purdue agricul- 
ture school and former assistant to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, the 
56th annual convention of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers association of- 


Be 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


government actions of many years ago 
with present Commodity Credit Corp. 
programs. He noted that both major 
political parties took part in the Na- 
tional Farm Board of the 1920's and 
later in forming CCC. 

“I have never beileved in the merit 
of government support prices,” Mr. 
Clement asserted. “But I do believe 
firmly that feed and grain men should 
take an active interest in politics. Back 


The National's president empha- 
sized that customer service must un- 
derly future programs of the industry. 
“Our business is as basic as life itself. 
It is our privilege to be closer to the 
miracles of nature than any other seg- 
ment of American industry excepting 
the farmer himself,” the Waco feed 
manufacturer concluded. 


Business Data 
From the business standpoint, re- 
ports were presented by perennial 
Treasurer Dale Phillips of Indianapolis 


Alert to Federal Inroads 


Time Decision 


fered one of the most interesting pro- 
grams in recent years. 

Dr. Butz compared agriculture of 
yesterday with today and with what 
can be expected tomorrow in a stim- 
ulating message. The Feed Bag pub- 
lishes it in full beginning on page 7. 

Retiring President Avon Burk of 
Burk Elevator Co., Decatur, traced the 
history of the Hoosier feed group 
from early in the 20th century when 
“price wars did great damage to the 
Indiana grain trade.” He pointed out 
that 60 years ago it was only on rare 
occasions that tradesmen got together 
to talk over their mutual problems. 


National’s Views 
The president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, Madison 
Clement of Waco, Tex., compared 
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the men who represent the ideals in 
which you believe — and with dollars 
as well as words,” the Texan con- 
tinued. 


Mr. Clement rapped the railroads 
for what he termed their disinterest 
in hauling grain. Rates for rail haul- 
ing of grain, he declared, were never 
reduced from World War I until re- 
cently. “They were reduced recently 
to some extent, but I’m afraid not 
enough to recapture the business. 

“T think the railroads are in the 
same position you would be if your 
competition across the street had been 
underselling you on oats by five cents 
a bushel and you decided to meet his 
competition; surely that would be no 
incentive to get the business to your 
side of the street.” 


RETIRING President 
Avon Burk, right, of 
Decatur shares 
Secretary Fred K. 
Sale's pride at 
learning that the 
Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers 
association has 
passed the 1,000- 
mark in paid 
memberships. Mr. 
Burk is now a 
director of the 
Hoosier state trade 


organization. 


and Executive Secretary Fred K. Sale, 
also of the Hoosier capital. Mr. Phil- 
lips reported $1,803 cash on hand; 
$9,000 in savings and loan shares; and 
$43,000 (maturity value) in govern- 
ment bonds. 

Secretary Sale noted an increase in 


membership of 90 during 1957 and — 


cited Maynard Alderfer of Walkerton 
as the top recruiter. Mr. Alderfer 
brought in 13 new members during 
the previous year and was followed by 
Ex-President Burk with four. 


New Officials 

Elected president for 1958 was 
Ralph H. Snyder, Snyder Elevator 
Co., Taylorsville. Longtime associa- 
tion booster Lucian Garner of Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Grain Co. was chos- 
en vice president. Treasurer Phillips 
and Secretary Sale were re-elected. 

Four new directors were chosen: 
Retiring President Burk, Decatur; Fred 
D. Goad, Farmers Cooperative Co., 
Remington; Addis O. Thomas, Thom- 
as Milling Co., Marion; and C. W. 
Compton Jr., Wilkinson (Ind.) Ele- 
vator Co. 

Holdover directors are E. D. Scott, 
Bicknell; R. T. Creekmore, Indian- 
apolis; H. E. Barnett, Morocco; and 
W. R. Mosbaugh, Arcadia. 


Road Ahead 

Members of the executive committee 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
asociation were the participating per- 
sonnel in a panel on “The Road 
Ahead.” First speaker and moderator 
was E. B. Evans, former National pres- 
ident, of Evans Grain Co., Decatur, 
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Eb Evans Dick Cunningham 


Al Oliver 


Charlie Force 


Ralph Brown 


Frank Heffelfinger 


What’s in Store Tomorrow Was Their Topic 


Mr. Evans for the country elevator 
operators: Now — or never — is the 
time to get the grain trade back into 
private hands. The challenge has nev- 
er been greater, but this year there al- 
so is an opportunity to recover a part 
of the grain trade from the govern- 
ment. The keystone of the grain mar- 
keting system is the country elevator. 

Another ex-president of the Nation- 
al, R. F. Cunningham of New York 
City for grain merchandisers: We do 
not utilize all the opportunities in busi- 
ness which are available to us. Sending 
samples and offers by air mail is a 
good example. By doing so, instead of 
telephoning, offers “could be exposed 
to more people.” Proper scheduling of 
shipments is more important than ever 
and it frequently is necessary to follow 
through to make sure shipments have 
been routed and delivered as promised. 

Frank Heffelfinger II, Minneapolis, 
for feed manufacturers: Currently, the 
farmer needs selling on the fact that 
supplementation is essential when 
feeding a lot of corn. Long-distance 
shipping of finished feed has been 
made impossible by greater competi- 
tion. “Our industry future appears to 
be in supplements rather than com- 
plete feeds.” 

Charles S. Force, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for feed retailers: Farmers are fewer in 
number today but are far more pro- 
ductive. Proven results are what they 
want when they buy feed, and farm- 
ers want plenty of extra services, too. 
The feed retailer should work towards 
being a respected leader in his com- 
munity. 

National Washington Executive Al- 
vin Oliver on legislation: Election-year 
bills usually do not get very far. Any 
substantial broadening of the wage 
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and hour law is unlikely this year. 
“Not much will be done in agricultural 
legislation despite all the talk.” Much 
political maneuvering and finger-point- 
ing is likely. 

Ralph Brown, Indianapolis, on grain 
storage: Given free rein, the private 
grain trade “probably could clear up 
the entire surplus mess in a single 
year.” But action soon is essential. 
“We cannot go on as at present in 
grain storage.” 


Feed Checking 

Indiana’s feed control official, State 
Chemist Dr. Forest W. Quackenbush, 
outlined how the Hoosier chemistry 
lab actually tests the performance of 
feed samples on live animals and birds. 
These tests show how feeds whose 
tags appear similar actually differ mar- 
kedly in the rate of gain they produce. 

“Some feed manufacturers like to 
‘load up’ feed tags with as many in- 


NEW PRESIDENT RALPH SNYDER 


gredients as they can,” Dr. Quacken- 
bush claimed. Random sample testing 
of feeds is far more satisfactory than 
purchasing a single bag or two, he 
continued. In the Indiana feed control 
laboratory, tests rate feeds sold in the 
state as follows: 


Superior: those which exceed Ani- 
mal Nutrition Research council 
recommendations 


Medium: Those which rate 85 to 
100 per cent of ANRC standards 


Inferior: those which fall below 85 
per cent of ANRC standards. 


Sidelights 
Adding value and sparkle to the 
Hoosier meeting were Dave Livings- 
ton, Iowa farmer - turned - humorist, 
Sales Expert Joseph Burger of St. Lou- 
is, and AFMA’s fine color movie, 


“Old MacDonald.” 


The strength in numbers and finan- 
cial stability of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers association are estab- 
lished without question. But it would 
be encouraging to the officers, direc- 
tors, and convention committees if at- 
tendance could be boosted above 65 


per cent of the dues-paying member- 


Capable Jamie Fox, Other 
Officers of NRA Renamed 


Chicagoan Jamie Fox, probably the pret- 
tiest secretary of any feed or allied industry 
organization, has been re-named by the 
National Renderers associaion for another 
term. Richard Mortimer of Los Angeles 
continues as president of the group. 

Others re-elected were Ralph Van Ho- 
ven, St. Paul, Minn., first vice president; 
Martin Rubin, Long Island City, N. Y., 
second vice president; and John Hamel Jr., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., executive director. 
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Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Corn Cutter and Grader 
with Aspirator 


Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
VY, to 5 tons and larger 


for grain and cobs 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


Remote Change 
Hammermill 


Corn Scalper with or 
without air cleaner 


Corn Sheller with blowers 


Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Magnetic Separator 
protects mill machinery 


Chain Drag in double and 
single geared types 


Electric Truck Hoist 
.. cuts handling costs 


Instant Change Hammermills 
12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes 


Combined Sheller- 
Cleaner 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 


The Duplex Mili & Manufacturing 
Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked 
at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 
chines without any obligation. 


NAME 


FIRM TEL. NO. 


CITY STATE 


C1 Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


Finger Type Corn Crusher 


and Feed Regulator 


Check Here! 


Vertical Screw Elevator 
(CD Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 

Vertical Feed Mixer 

Hammermill 

(J Twin Molasses Mixer 

(] Electric Truck Hoist 

(CD Chain Drag 

Pit Auger 

C1 Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 

Pitless Corn Sheller 

Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

LJ Cob Crusher 

CO Corn Cutter and Grader 
(Corn Crusher—Regulator 
Electric Bag Cleaner 

Forced Air Carloader 

Magnetic Separator 

Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

Complete tine Catalog 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


furnished in 
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Spovt end hopper 


desired position 


The 


VERTICAL SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


Here is the modern, money-saving 
solution for every material handling 
problem—an elevator that’s dust- 
proof and waterproof . . . that re- 
duces accident and fire hazards ... 
requires less space, easy to install. 
Smooth and noiseless in operation 
. .. you get assured efficiency, uni- 
form delivery of grain and other 
types of free-flowing bulk materials. 
It's rugged, with all welded steel 
construction . . . and will give top 
. performance year in and year out 
without costly breakdowns and 
repairs. 


Drive unit can be 
_ placed ef either 
end 


any 


ELEVATORS 


efficient, economical way to handle your grat 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted to 
any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct from a 
feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of other uses 
around your feed mill or elevator. 

The telescoping frame can be built for adjustment to 
any incline angles you require . . . provides a rigid 
support for the conveying tube . . . and is equipped 
with casters for easy moving. The round hopper is 
easy to position . . . even when used as a pivot 
point for repositioning the discharge. 

Built to meet your particular needs and 


designed to give you top performance, 


low maintenance costs and long life 


. the Kelly Duplex. Portable 
Screw Elevator is available in 
any length with choice of 6”, 
diameter tube . . . and 
can be furnished with or 
without motor and 
variable speed. 


control. fdeal for loading || 
bulk feed truck from | 
sles or for locding || 
truck direct from 
feed mixer. 
pa 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPLY CARD 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Here is a finely constructed low cost e!: 


Available in a wide range of capaci! 
standard or heavy duty models, in ar 
sired length. One or two inlet styles 
bearings used throughout. Shaft s 
and high speed 6” x 4” bucke' 
used. 


that is extremely high on perform 
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Dehy 


Sometimes pro- 
gressive action 
within an industry 
can lead to painful 
readjustments. We 
are all prone to 
think “this is the 
way it always has 
been, this is the 
way it always will 
be.” 

And then we 
wake up some day to find that times 
have changed, customs have been al- 
tered, and adjusting ourselves to the 
new way of thinking and acting can 
be very disturbing because we have to 
get out of that smooth groove we've 
been accustomed to sliding along in 
and seek a new path. 


The alfalfa dehydrating industry is 
probably going through such a phase 
this winter. We have seen an expan- 
sion of inert-gas storage facilities in 
the past three years which has been so 
rapid and widespread that is now mak- 
_ ing it necessary to readjust thinking 
and actions with.regard to marketing 
the product and pricing it. 


The Dehy Datar 


Changes Coming 

Some intimation of this change 
might have come to the industry a 
year earlier except for the fact that 
the producing season of 1956 was one 
beset with numerous natural deterrents 
to the productive capacity of plants. 
There was widespread aphid activity 
covering about 30 states. There were 
a number of areas badly affected by 
drought while other locations suffered 
from too much rain. Dwindling stands, 
such as occurred in eastern Kansas, 
contributed to the general picture of 
low production. 


In 1956, Nebraska held production 
just about steady with only about a 
two per cent gain, but jumped better 
than 20 per cent gain in 1957. Kansas 
lost 26 per cent in 1956 and gained 
back 16 per cent in 1957. Colorado 
lost 20.5 per cent in 1956 and recov- 
ered 27.5 per cent in 1957. 

Thus the industry had a very low 
production year in 1956 and the rapid 
increase of inert-gas storage facilities 
did not exert the full impact of its 
potential. 
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By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


Data 


More Gas 
The year 1957, however, saw a fur- 
ther upsurge in gas storage installa- 
tion of about 50 per cent and at the 
same time a production increase from 


.959,000 tons to an estimated 1,070,000 


tons. A production of 1,070,000 tons 
should not be exorbitant when it is 
considered that the average disappear- 
ance of the product for the three years 
just preceding amounted to 1,056,000 
tons annual rate. 

For many years the manufacturers 
of dehydrated alfalfa products have 
talked of and looked forward to that 
bright day in the future when winter- 
time prices would not soar to those 
great heights which feed manufactur- 
ers have so often told us tend to price 
our product out of the market. Those 
who have made a real effort to sell 
directly to the stock feeder know how 
right the feed manufacturer has been. 


Winter Prices 

The industry has looked forward to 
that eventuality of moderate winter 
prices in the full expectation that sum- 
mer-time prices would of necessity as- 
sume proportions which would no 
longer threaten to put the producer 
out of business. 

It has been expressed hopefully 
many times that when sufficient pres- 
ervation-type storage was available, 
the exorbitant spread between winter 
highs and summer lows would no 
longer exist and operating profits 
might take the place of inventory 
speculation. In our humble opinion, 
the industry is rapidly approaching 
that point and the transition period is 
very painful. 


Profit View 
In the years gone by the profits tak- 
en in this industry have been made 
largely through inventory speculation. 
We can recall an occasion 10 or 15 
years ago when one producer was in 


_dire circumstances through accumula- 


tion of very high storage stocks of de- 
hydrated alfalfa. A sudden change in 
the demand for the product, brought 
about by unusual and unforeseen hap- 
penings, suddenly changed the picture 
entirely and what had been a virtual 
white elephant all at once emerged as 
a bonanza. 


= 
PASTURE IN THE BAG 


Such a thing has happened many 
times in the past and quite the reverse 
of that happy ending has also oc- 
curred. In fact, the reverse situation 
exists with many folks right today and 
only some unforeseen and magical 
happening could transform our cur- 
rent situation to anything like a bon- 
anza. 


High Output 

With most producers, producing 
maximum tons is a fetish. In the past, 
many dehydrators have been prone to 
judge the success of their business by 
the number of tons produced per hour, 
per day, or per season with a lesser re- 
gard for what the cost of production 
might have been and still less for the 
net income per ton over the full 12- 
month period. It has come to be al- 
most axiomatic that one expects to sell 
at cost or slightly over or under dur- 
ing May, June, and July in the expec- 
tation that in the fall all that loss 
would be redeemed by fall and winter- 
time high selling prices. So they have 
hoarded a few tons to speculate with 
between producing seasons. That spec- 
ulative profit is not in evidence this 
winter to the extent that it has been 
in previous years. 


Annual Picture 
The picture of annual production 
over the past 12 years should be very 
encouraging to all dehydrators. In the 
1946-47 year, 600,000 tons were pro- 


duced; in 1955-56, 1,177,000 tons. - 


That amounts to about doubling the 
output in a short nine years. The av- 
erage slope of the line of increase, cut- 
ting through the peaks and valleys, 
indicates that the trend will continue 
at about 25,000 to 30,000 tons per 
year. That slope can be altered by the 
industry. Good aggressive salesman- 
ship could result in a steeper upgrad- 
ing so that in another nine years we 
might find that 1946-47 figure of 600,- 
000 tons tripled. Going up at the rate 
of 100,000 tons per year, as has hap- 
pened this year, is bound to have some 
repercussions. 

According to the economists, we 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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CONSTITUENTS OF DEHYDRATED ALFALFA §& 


Top Row: Oil Solubles Center Row: Water Solubles Bottom Row: Amino Acids From Alfalfa Protein 


Other constituents include—BORON, CALCIUM, CHLORINE, COBALT, COPPER, IRON, MAGNESIUM, 
MANGANESE, MOLYBDENUM, NITROGEN, PHOSPHORUS, POTASSIUM, SODIUM, SULFUR, ZINC 
plus unidentified factors that promote the growth and health of poultry, swine and cattle 
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_ Research proves that no other natura stuff 
forties teed with so many important nutritive factors | 
good grade ydrated alfalfa meal! 
C7 7 Archer Aidland any 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 356 Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Washington Millwhee 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN,, sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


STALEMATE? 


There's more than just a bare possibility that 
congress this year will make no major changes in the 
present farm program. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson shows no indication of backing away from his 
recommendation that minimum price support levels be 
lowered from 75 per cent to 60 per cent of parity. 

So far, at least, President Eisenhower is standing 
firmly behind him. White House support can't be 
discounted, but it takes more than that to turn 
proposals into laws. Farm state congressmen on Capitol 
Hill, Republicans and Democrats alike, are vowing that 
they won't let federal price guarantees be reduced 
this year. 

That's part of the picture. Another part is that 
a deadlock could develop in congress itself. The 
question is whether members representing the various we 
commodities can get together and agree on a program. . 

There's still considerable friction on the house 
agriculture committee between southern Democrats and 
midwestern Republicans. 

A stalemate, whatever the cause, would lead to an 
ironical situation. Farmers would be left with a BENSON AIDE TRUE MORSE 
program that the administration says isn't working, 
that congress doesn't like, that the major farm organizations want to see changed 
in various ways. 


SUMMER — A TIME FOR TAKING STOCK 


What happens to the economy in the next three months or so will have an 
important bearing on congressional action in the weeks prior to adjournment. The 
administration is betting that there will be a definite upswing with reduced 
unemployment by early summer. Many of its legislative recommendations are based 
on that belief. If it is betting wrong, if conditions worsen, there are certain 
to be attempts made in congress to give the economy a boost by enacting tax or 
other legislation. 

Talk of a tax cut, which was stilled after Sputniks I and II, has been revived 
by the rise in unemployment, the reduction in capital expenditures by business. 
Such talk still isn't being taken too seriously, but it might be a few months 
hence. The administration ban on starting new public works projects — irrigation, 
reclamation, flood control—might go out the window unless things are noticeably 
better by summer. Of course, our own satellite has changed the picture, too. 


A CHANGED ATMOSPHERE 


In at least one respect, things are vastly different on Capitol Hill this 
year. A year ago at this time members of congress from all section of the country 
were reporting an avalanche of cut-the-budget mail. Remember? The President 
last year set off a furor when he submitted a 71.8=-billion-dollar budget to 
congress. This year he hiked the amount by some two billions, and so far there's 
been litle public reaction. Congressional offices say the "economy mail" is 
nothing to what it was just 12 months ago. 

The feeling is that the public is resigned to a bigger budget as a result of 
the stepped-up missile program and other expanded military activities. But the 
rather peculiar thing about the situation is that the cut-the-budget demands of 
last year were not aimed, by and large, at military spending. The heat was on the 
administration and the congress to cut expenditures for non-defense programs. 


TEMPORARILY PERMANENT 
What's the most permanent thing there is? The answer, according to Washington 
(Concluded on page 94) 
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GRADE THAT GOES 


THE GRADE THAT COMES OUT 


You never have to worry about maintaining 
grade when you store grain in a Butler build- 
ing. For this famous flat storage structure — so 
strong it can withstand grain pressures without 
interior posts or brace rods, and so trustworthy 
it outsells all other grain buildings—is specif- 
ically engineered for safe grain storage. 

Those who own Butler grain buildings will 
tell you that moisture, birds and vermin simply 
can’t get in. The die-formed metal panels nest 
perfectly in place, are double-bolted to every 
purlin and girt. And where cover panels lap, 
weathersealing compound forms an absolute 
seal. This is why Butler buildings are tight and 


dry and stay that way. This is why, with ordi- 
nary care, the grade that goes in is the grade 
that comes out... of a Butler. 

Butler Force-Aire grain conditioning equip- 
ment is another reason why grade is easy to 
maintain. It is specially designed and built for 
Butler buildings—and your Butler Builder 
knows what size equipment you need and how 
to install it properly. In fact, ask him for a copy 
of Butler’s interesting grain storage booklet. 
Remember, your grain is worth far more than 
your building, so play it safe—buy a Butler. 
Look up your Butler Builder in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book, or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ont., Can. 


This 36-foot-wide Butler building in Minnesota provides safe storage Store any kind of grain in a Butler. This 70-foot-wide installation 
for 22,000 bushels of shelled corn. No vermin, moisture gets in here! ~*~ in Texas holds a quarter of a million bushels of milo. 
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—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 21) 


are going to need more food on the 
table year by year. Dehydrated alfalfa 
goes into the production of food and 
should be in increasing demand year 
after year providing sales efforts are 
matched to those of other feed ingre- 
dient purveyors and research is con- 
tinued in an effort to find out more 
about the product and its beneficial 
effects in feeding. 


For the Future 

If we will continue to promote re- 
search, conduct an intelligent and ag- 
gressive marketing program, and be- 
come less of a speculative industry and 
devote more attention to a manufac- 
turing profit month by month, we can 
work out of any temporary setback. 


We need a production schedule 
based on an operating profit the year 
around rather than a gamble on winter 
storage stocks. 

With close to 400,000 tons of pre- 
servative storage in use and closely 
allied with blending and reprocessing 
equipment, the industry can now pro- 
vide the trade with a beter product at 
all seasons of the year. To do so it 
becomes necessary to have large work- 
ing stocks of dehydrated alfalfa at all 
times and 10 or 15 per cent of annual 
production should be almost a mini- 
mum amount to have in storage at any 
month end for working stock. Nature 
can start spring production three 
weeks early or three weeks late, and 
who knows which it will be. 

The word “carry-over” has become 
the worst bugaboo in our alfalfa lan- 
guage. Yet, at most, it rarely repre- 
sents one-tenth of our total annual 
production at the beginning of any 
production season. 

This year, for the first time perhaps, 
the big bulk of that carried over will 
have been well preserved as to nutri- 
ent factors and admirably suited to 
blending with the new crop. 


Strong -Scott Optimistic 
For 1958 Sales Year 


Optimistic forecasts for 1958 equipment 
sales were outlined by President L. S. 
Strong and others at a recent three-day 
sales meeting held by Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. A veteran sales engineer, 
Eustace Orvis, was cited by the firm. 

Mr. Orvis, who retired recently from the 
firm, was cited for his 37 years of service. 
Strong-Scott sales engineers from seven mil- 
western states attended the January meeting. 
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Coming Events 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Commodore Perry Hotel, 


Toledo Feb. 23-25 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Association, 

Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver Feb. 23-25 
Virginia Nutrition School, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke Feb. 25-26 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, Muehlebach Hotel, 

Kansas City Feb. 26-28 

Distillers Feed Conference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati ................ March 12 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, Multnomah Hotel, 

Portland March 13-14 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. March 20-21 
Nitrofurans in Agriculture Conference, 

University of Georgia, Athens March 27-28 


Purdue Univers'ty Egg Day, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. ........April 8 


Poultry & Egg National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago .....cccceccssesos April 10-11 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles April 17-19 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas... April 23-24 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas ................ April 25-26 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Broadview Hotel, Wichita .......May 1-3 


Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee ............... June 2-3 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Sheraton-French Lick Hotel, French Lick June 2-3 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Whiteface Inn, 

Whiteface, N. Y. June 9-10 
Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 

Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta June 9-11 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita .................... July 18-19 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Auditorium, Cleveland .......... July 22-25 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, Murray Bay, Quebec ........... June 27-30 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Grove Park Inn, Asheville Aug. 8-9 
National Feed Ingredients Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago .......... Sept. 17-19 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Sept. 25-26 


Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station .......Oct. 8-10 


Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwater Oct. 16-17 
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American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago... May 21-23 | 
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available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment’s notice. 
PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 
MINERAL STABLE (D, and D; Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed. 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by ® 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D — 


Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Illinois and other Corn Belt feed 
men and farmers this year are more 
than ever before interested in the feed- 
ing of high-moisture corn. Purdue 
feeding trials with this corn and other 
topics of current interest were spot- 
lighted at the 1958 Illinois nutrition 
conference. 

* * * 

Registrants numbered 263 for the 
1958 Illinois nutrition conference, 
which has grown steadily in populari- 
ty and interest each of the six years it 
has been held. This year’s meeting 
took place Jan. 30 in the University of. 
Illinois student union at Urbana. 

The event is co-sponsored by the 
Illinois Feed association, the Illinois 
Feed Sales Managers association, and 
the university. 

Dr. Joseph Kastelic, head of the uni- 
versity division of animal nutrition, 
was leadoff speaker on the formal pro- 
gram with a discussion of chemical an- 
alyses. He pointed out the difficulties 
the university encounters when some- 
one wants an analysis of a sample of 
mixed feed, hay, or silage. 

Dr. Kastelic explained, “In many in- 
stances there is no certain relationship 
between the amount of chemically de- 
fined constituents in an animal feed 
and the nutritive value of it to an ani- 
mal.” 

He urged feed men to explain the 
limitations of chemical analyses to 
farmers and to help them appreciate 
the purposes of analyses, thus learning 
how figures may be used and what 
they mean when listed on labels or 
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By THEODORE P. THERY 
Reported From Urbana, IIl. 


feed tags. 

A detailed description of his last 
two years’ work in developing a bio- 
assay for determining the nutritional 
adequacy of protein supplements for 
chick growth was presented by Dr. 
Scott W. Hinners, who was awarded 
his Ph.D. degree Jan. 26. He is now at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 

With fish meal, he said, results of 
differences in nutritional adequacy 
may be determined by using “three 
replications of six chicks on each 
treatment diet fed ad libitum at the 10 
per cent level of dietary protein for a 
period of 13 days, afer a 14-day pre- 
test period.” 

Another university authority to ad- 
dress the group was Dr. D. E. Becker 
of the animal science department. Dr. 
Becker recently was selected for his 
excellence in research to réceive the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion’s award. 

Dr. Becker headed his talk “The 
Amino Acid Story With Swine.” He 
observed that 22 amino acids have 
been recognized in animal feeds, of 
which only 10 are considered essential 
for proper swine nutrition. The 10 are 
arginine, histidine, isoleucine, leucine, 
lysine, methionine, phenylalanine, 
threonine, tryptophan, and valine. 

“Since proteins are the practical 
source of dietary amino acids, swine 
nutritionists have indirectly fulfilled 


SPEAKERS at the 
University of Illinois 
Jan. 30 included 
both "imported" and 
home-town talent. 
From abroad was Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, right, 
of Purdue University. 
Dr. D. E. Becker 

was an Urbana 


representative. 


How Handle 
Corn Best Discussed 


the amino acid needs of swine by ad- 
hering to protein feeding standards,” 
Dr. Becker said. 

A topic of high current interest was 
covered by Dr. W. M. Beeson of Pur- 
due University. Dr. Beeson elaborated 
on the nutritional aspects of feeding 
high-moisture corn, citing results of 
three-year experiments at Purdue. 

Here are the results, in part: 


Hereford Steers 

1) “Although the steers fed the 
high-moisture ground ear corn gained 
slightly faster (0.13 to 0.23 pound 
more daily), these differences are not 
significant. 

2) “When high-moisture corn is 
converted to the same moisture basis 
(17.7 per cent) as regular ground ear 
corn, there is a definite saving in feed. 
Cattle fed on the high-moisture ground 
ear corn required 12 to 15 per cent 
less corn to produce a pound of gain. 
Likewise, there was a three-cent reduc- 
tion in the feed cost per pound of gain 
in favor of the high-moisure corn lots. 


3) “Both types of corn were very 
palatable, and their daily intake was 
essentially the same on a dry-matter 
equivalent basis. 


Heifer Calves 

1) “There was no significant differ- 
ence in the daily gain of heifers fed 
either high-moisture or regular ground 
ear corn. 

2) “On the same moisture basis 
(15Y per cent water), heifers fed on 
the high-moisture ground ear corn re- 
quired 10 per cent less corn to produce 
a pound of gain than the heifers fed 
on regular ground ear corn. 

3) “Feed cost per pound of gain was 
reduced one cent by feeding high- 
moisture ground ear corn. 

4) “The daily consumption of 
ground ear corn on a dry-matter equiv- 
aeltn basis was less for high-moisture 
corn (11.88 pounds daily) than for 
low-moisture corn (13.45 pounds 
daily), but the daily gain was essen- 
tially the same. 


Swine 


1) “Pigs fed high-moisture (31.8 
(Concluded on page 104) 
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He Who Dozes While 
Sits May Fall Asleep 
At Business Switch 


By HENRY MILLIKEN 


It’s possible to rest physically and 
still work mentally. Sit-down refresh- 
ers can be utilized to study accounts, 
records, and to bring bookkeeping up- 
to-date, says a New Englander. Slip- 
shod record-keeping, he claims, has 
been the reason for many business fail- 
ures despite good volume. 

* * 


Three generations of the Palmer 
family have operated F. H. Palmer 
Co. of Guilford, Maine, on the same 
basic business principles outlined by 
the founder, whose name the feed 
concern bears. 

Gerald Palmer, 30, is the current 
owner and has added his own pro- 
gressive merchandising and business 
views to those of his late grandfather 
and of his father, Earl Palmer, who 
died in 1940. 

The Maine feed business is located 
in the northern part of the state in a 
town of 2,000. 

Gerald Palmer believes in following 
the same general business principles 
which his grandfather used for more 
than 20 years in conducting Guilford’s 
only feed business. 

Gerald Palmer’s grandfather, Frank 
H. Palmer, always adhered to some 
time-tested ideas which he in turn 
thoroughly taught his grandson. 

They are: 

1) Don’t try to get rich quick, for 
the feed business is not a get-rich- 
quick proposition. On the other hand, 
don’t sit around and wait for custom- 
ers to come to you. 


2) There’s no substitute for friend- 
liness. The friendly feed merchant al- 
ways gets more than his share of the 
business. 

3) When you are warming a chair, 
get caught up on your bookkeeping. 
Remember that slipshod attention to 
details has caused many business fail- 
ures. 

4) Don’t spend all your profits; 
plow as much as possible back into 
your business. 
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GRANDFATHER slept in the mill at 
night but never dozed during working 
hours. Grandson Gerald Palmer, 
pictured, has his own home and spends 
his nights with his family. But he, 

too, takes great pains to utilize every 


minute of his working day effectively. 


Earl Palmer, Gerald’s father, was 
associated in the feed business with his 
father for several years. Following 
Earl Palmer's death in 1940 at the age 
of 39, Gerald spent most of his time 
in the feed plant with his grandfather 
and learned all the phases of the busi- 
ness thoroughly. What he learned 
then is paying dividends at the pres- 
ent time. 

After service in the army during 
World War II, Gerald went to work 
in the feed business for his grand- 
father full-time, and assumed owner- 
ship of the concern soon after his 
grandfather died in 1956. 

Gerald’s grandfather literally lived 
in the feed outlet during the last few 
years of his life. He ate and slept in 


one end of the office. His inventory 
included staple groceries because he 
made a few dollars handling groceries, 
keeping the business open from early 
in the morning until late at night, 
every day of the year, depending on 
most of his sales for the hours when 
the regular grocery stores were closed. 

Young Mr. Palmer is married and 
the father of two children. Although 
he intends to make a good living as a 


feed merchant, he also likes to spend 
as much time as possible with his wife 
and children. He discontinued the gro- 
cery line which his grandfather car- 
ried because he realized he could not 
compete profitably with other grocery 
stores and modern supermarkets in 
Guilford. He opens his feed store at 
7:30 a.m. and closes at 6 p.m., Mon- 
day through Saturday, and closes 
every Sunday and legal holiday. 

“I believe that I can make a good 
living here in Guilford with my feed 
business by concentrating all my ef- 
forts on serving the dairymen and 
poultrymen in this area,” said Gerald 
Palmer. 

Serving a 15-mile radius and selling 
two brands of feed, the sales ratio runs 
about 70 per cent dairy and 30 per 
cent poultry. Holsteins predominate, 
and many of Mr. Palmer’s customers 
have from 40 to 50 head of milkers, 
plus an equal number of young stock. 

“Although I realize that the feed 
business, especially in this area, is not 
a get-rich-quick proposition, I find it 
to my advantage to spend as much 
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Continuous 5-day treatment cracks down on 
coccidiosis casualties, buiids lifetime immunity 


(FURAZOUDONE) 
TABLETS 

FOR CHICKEN AND 

TURKEY DISEASES 


Treat trouble-spreaders on the spot, check 
disease until feed medication takes over 


oe new Dr. HESS products 


‘ | that line up against poultry diseases and score extra profits for you 


It’s a big 2-way sales opportunity coming your way 
from Hess & Clark .. . new quick-turnover products 
that fit right into your hatchery and feed merchandis- 
ing to strengthen your profit position. 


New — Nitrofurazone Soluble is the only continuous 
5-day drinking water treatment that controls coccidi- 
osis outbreaks, follows up with natural immunity. And, 
typical of the nitrofuran family, it delivers multi- 
benefit performance: protection against secondary in- 


vaders, a built-in water sanitizer, non-toxic, no tissue 
residue . . . and so easy to use. 


New — nf-180 (furazolidone) Tablets supply “hip 
pocket” treatment for sick broilers, layers, turkeys — 
gets them over individual stress periods before germs 
can trigger wide-spread flock troubles. It’s the quick 
way tosave birds... get them back on feed and gaining. 
New nf-180, another Hess & Clark lifesaving product. 


-------- turn the page for more big dealer news -------------------------] 
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poultry health display 
makes poultrymen 
stop buy 


itrofurazone display and products... 
Soluble yours at only $42 


Here’s show window sales power 

., TOPS COCCIDIOSIS in just 1/2 sq. ft. — attractively 
AHOUT INTERFERING packaged Hess & Clark products 
WITH NATURAL 


displayed in this colorful “pick-up 
IMMUNITY 


center” . . . a self-service stimulator 
for impulse sales. Boosts turnover, 
multiplies your profit. 

Here's the deal: 


*You get $24.00 profit 
from just one turnover 


sa * Oe 


12 jars | Your cost Your retum 
Nitrofurazone Soluble - $24.00 $36.00 
6 boxes 

nf-180 Tablets - - - 18.00 3000 
: $42.00 $66.00 


Offer expires April 1, 1958 


Hard-working Dr. Hess 


‘} advertising boosts the sales 
, power of your display 
< National farm papers, supported 


by local radio, tell the lifesaving 
nitrofurazone and nf-180 facts to 
poultrymen . . . pinpoint every 
sales message to the self-service 
“pick-up center” in your store. 
You can profit now with this 
extra promotion. 


poultry products with those lifesaving 
mitrofurans 


germ killers that last 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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time as possible with each and every 
customer, for the better I know the 
problems of my customers, the better 
I can help them in various ways, in- 
cluding the enlisting of the services 
of the field men of the feed manufac- 
turers,” said Mr. Palmer. 


Gerald Palmer’s grandfather knew 
the importance of customer confi- 
dence and found that real, genuine 
friendliness was the best way to gain 
it. Young Mr. Palmer, remembering 
the advice of his grandfather, believes 
that it is important to keep in contact 
with every dairyman and poultryman 
in his area. Changes in ownership of 
farms is given particular attention, so 
that new owners may be contacted and 
business solicited. 

The new owner of this long-estab- 
lished feed concern also knows that 
keeping his present customers is more 
important than seeking new, unknown 
accounts. He knows all of his regular 
customers by their first as well as last 
names. He also knows the approximate 
net worth of the majority of his cus- 
tomers and their credit ratings in the 
community. 

Some of his accounts pay on a load- 
to-load basis. Others, when necessary, 
are extended 30-day credit. By collect- 
ing his accounts-due promptly, it gives 
him the opportunity to pay his own 
bills when due and take advantage of 
discounts. 

Mr. Palmer’s transportation prob- 
lem is more difficult than that en- 
countered by many other feed men, 
for he unloads his feed at a siding of 
the Maine Central railroad in Dover- 
Foxcroft, nine miles away. Maintain- 
ing regular weekly route schedules, he 
unloads from the cars onto a two-ton 
truck and then delivers directly to the 
farmers. Naturally he tries to work in 
as many full-load deliveries as possible 
to ease trucking costs. 

Some feed is taken to Guilford for 
warehousing, but this constitutes less 
than 15 per cent of sales, which are 
made to small-lot customers who call 
at the firm once or twice weekly. A 
pickup truck also is used to deliver a 
few bags of feed to nearby customers 
who phone in their requirements 
when needed. 

Although keeping busy most of the 
time at the office or on one of the de- 
livery trucks, Merchant Palmer cur- 
rently is engaged “between customers” 
in constructing a new 18 by 28-foot 
salesroom within the building. This 
will be used for sideline display pur- 
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Saum Feed & Hatchery, Springdale, Ark., 
is a new Jay Bee hammer mill owner. 


READ APPOINTED 
Black cupric oxide, a copper compound 
produced by the Glidden Co. at Hammond, 
Ind., will be handled in the midwestern 
states by Gladwin A. Read Co. of Evanston, 
Ill. Mr. Read considers the product the 
“most potent copper compound.” 


poses. 

“By properly displaying most of the 
sideline items I carry in one neat sales- 
room, I expect sales of these items to 
increase at least 20 per cent,” com- 
mented Mr. Palmer. “I also like out- 
side displays, for they attract attention, 
and it has been my experience that the 
more a customer or prospective cus- 
tomer sees, the more he buys. During 
the spring and early summer of 1957, 
I had exceptionally good sales of gar- 
den seeds because I kept bins and dis- 
plays outside, weather permitting.” 

Sidelines now carried include flour, 
peat moss, paint brushes, axes, flower 
and garden seeds, cement, fertilizer, 
nails, potatoes, dog food, salt, sheep 
manure, rakes, pitchforks, brooms, 
roofing, sprays, and calf starter. 

Palmer also sells hay, purchasing it 
from some of his customers who have 
oversupplies, and selling to others who 
need it. The same holds true with mar- 
ket eggs. 

Two sets of Fairbanks-Morse scales 
are used for weighing small lots of 
feed, seeds, and fertilizer for custom- 
ers who live right in town and have 
small flocks of laying hens and small 
gardens. Although ‘these sales are 
small, they add up to a substantial, 
profitable annual volume. 

The only time that young Mr. 
Palmer “warms a chair” is to attend 
to the bookkeeping and to answer the 
phone. With only one part-time em- 
ploye, he has a multitude of duties to 
perform in and away from the store. 
Up-to-date, accurate records are a 
must with Mr. Palmer, for during the 
years he was associated with his grand- 
father he was taught the importance 
of keeping books in a busines-like way. 

And he intends to keep right on 
using the profits of the business in 
painting, repairing, and modernizing 
the feed concern which his grandfath- 
er established more than 20 years ago. 

The third-generation Palmer is gain- 
ing new business and building sales to 
establish clients by upholding the busi- 
ness principles of his father and grand- 
father: keep busy, build slowly, be 
friendly, and put profits back into the 


business. 


Hayes of Moorman Dead 
At the Age of 62 Years 


A. E. (Shorty) Hayes, manager of the 
protein procurement department of Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., died in January 
in that city. Mr. Hayes was 62 years of 
age and had been ailing for about a year. 

He started in the feed business with 
Moorman in 1927 as a territory salesman. 
He worked in the field sales organization 


THE LATE SHORTY HAYES 


until 1943 when he assumed the position in 
the protein department. 

Mr. Hayes was active in the affairs of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 
Up until last year, when he asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties, he was vice chairman 
of the purchasing agents committee of 
AFMA. 

He was well-known throughout the feed 
industry and thoroughly respected. Mr. 
Hayes was a stockholder, director, and 
member of the advisory board of Moorman. 


Gag -Artist Roger Rode a 
Hit at Chicago Meeting 


Cartoonist Roger Rode, who doubles as a 
staff member of Packing House By-Products 
Co., entertained 100 members and guests 
at the 15th anniversary meeting of the Chi- 
cago Feed club. The event was held Jan. 17 
at the Atlantic hotel. 

New president of the club is Robert H. 
Griffiths of Allied Mills. John Mecking, 
JM Trading Corp., was chosen vice presi- 
dent and Rex Yocum, Seedburo Equipment 
Co., treasurer. Gerald Karstens of American 
Trade Publishing Co. is the new secretary. 

The directorate includes Lee Gray, Gen- 
eral Foods; Henry Stewart, New Century 
Co.: Don Huffman, Nellis Feed Co.; and 
William Harris, St. Regis Paper Co. 

Committee heads for 1958 include Bob 
Stevens, Raymond Bag Corp., publicity: 
Oscar Mindrup, Dawe’s Laboratories, mem- 
bership; George Barrett, Chicago Feed In- 
gredient Co., golf; Dick Glawe, DCA & 
Co., entertainment; Joe Nellis, auditing; and 
Ed DeLaet, St. Regis, house. 
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DAWE'S LABORATORIES, INC. 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Vitamelk Programs 


dependability 


makes 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 

1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 
COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 
TAG INFORMATION for today's complicated feed 
tag requirements. 
COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 
DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 


the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


orld’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 


for Feeds 
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Title: The Arginine Level for Chicks 
as Influenced by Ingredients. 

Authors: B. A. Krautmann, S. M. 
Hauge, E. T. Mertz, and C. W. Car- 
rick (Purdue University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(September, 1957) pp. 935-39. 
Digest: It is known that casein is gross- 
ly deficient in arginine for young 
chicks. The authors conducted several 
trials using purified diets containing 
21 per cent of casein with added gly- 
cine, methionine, and the necessary vi- 
tamins and minerals. 


“There was an increased growth re- © 


sponse with added L-arginine HCl at 
different levels up to an assayed argin- 
ine level of 1.65 per cent of the diet. 
When gelatin was added as a source 
of arginine, the arginine was adequate 
at about 1.4 per cent of the diet. A 
corn-casein diet containing 1.25 per 
cent of arginine produced growth 
comparable to that obtained from the 
casein diet containing 1.66 per cent of 
arginine. No growth response was ob- 
tained by the addition of L-arginine 
HCI to either a corn-soybean meal 
diet containing 0.94 per cent or a 
corn-soybean meal-corn gluten meal 
diet containing 0.85 per cent arginine 
by assay. 

“Indications point to the presence 
of an unidentified factor of plant ori- 
gin which enhances the utilization of 
the amino acid or otherwise renders 
the arginine in casein and practical 
feeds more available to the young 
chick. Apparently the level of arginine 
necessary for maximum growth is 
much higher in a purified diet than 
in a corn-soybean meal diet.” 
Comment: This work points out the 
fact that a calculated or assayed value 
for the amino acid arginine is not a 
guarantee of the sufficiency or defi- 
ciency of that amino acid. The com- 
parison of more nearly practical diets 
with highly purified diets makes that 
quite evident. 

It means that amino acid levels by 
themselves are not just a matter of 
addition. Calculation can be a great 
aid, but is not without its limitations. 

* * 
Title: Availability of Phosphorus Sup- 
plements for Chicks. 
Authors: I. Matzok, D. Arthur, and 
H. D. Branion (Ontario Agricultural 
College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(September, 1957) pp. 1089-91. 
Digest: The same authors compared 
several samples of colloidal phosphate 
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C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 


search and is recognized 


widely for his work. 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


(soft phosphate with colloidal clay) 
in 1956 with tricalcium phosphate, 
using chicks up to five weeks old. Four 
of five samples of colloidal phosphate 
gave inferior growth response. 

In the work reported in this paper 
the inorganic phosphorus levels of the 
test ration’s 0.45 per cent, which re- 
quired that 0.28 per cent inorganic 
phosphorus be added. Bone meal was 
used, and colloidal phosphate, and 
there were three treatments. 

In one, all the added phosphorus 
was from bone meal, in another half 
the added phosphorus was from bone 
meal and the other half from colloidal 
phosphate. In the third lot, all the 
added phosphate was from colloidal 
phosphate. Growth and bone ash were 
the criteria considered. Weights and 
percentage bone ash were taken after 
four, eight, and 12 weeks of feeding. 

At four and eight weeks the birds 
on colloidal phosphate were signifi- 
cantly below those on bone meal and 


-the combination of bone and colloidal 


phosphate. At 12 weeks the difference 
was not statistically significant al- 
though still somewhat below the other 
two. Weights for the birds on the 
combination of bone meal and colloid- 
al phosphate were not statistically be- 
low those on bone meal alone, al- 
though the average weight was not 
quite as good as the bone meal lots. 

At four weeks the bone ash of the 
colloidal phosphate lot was significant- 
ly below the other two, and the com- 
bination of colloidal and bone phos- 
phates was fully up to bone meal. At 
eight and 12 weeks there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the three 
lots in bone ash percentages. 

The authors say, “. . . These results 
indicate that colloidal phosphate can 
be used to supply part of the supple- 
mental phosphorus in chick rations. 
The results also lend support to our 


previous suggestion that the phosphor- 
us requirement for growth is different 
from that for bone calcification, or 
that the metabolism of phosphorus for 
these functions is different.” 

Comment: The results are self-expan- 


atory. 
* * a 


Title: Reaction of Day-Old Chicks to 
Extremes of Environment. 

Authors: W. W. Marion and W. J. 
Stadelman (Purdue University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(September, 1957) pp. 984-89. 
Digest: Day-old White Leghorn male 
chicks were subjected to various com- 
binations of temperature, box depths, 
and periods of starvation. These fac- 
tors were then compared with subse- 
quent growth and mortality of the 
chicks. 

Chicks held at temperatures as low 
as 40°F. for 12 hours, or 55°F. for 48 
hours, did not show significantly lower 
growth rates than similar chicks held 
at 75°F. Chicks held at 55°F. had high- 
er mortality rates than those held at 
75°F, 

“No significant differences were 
found in weight and mortality of 
chicks held experimentally in boxes 
four and 5Y inches deep prior to be- 
ing given feed and water. Boxes three 
inches deep appeared to decrease mor- 
tality when tested at 55°F. 

“Periods of starvation from 72 to 
100 hours following hatching signifi- 
cantly decreased chick growth and in- 
creased mortality.” 

Comment: While this has nothing to 
do with the nutritive values of the 
feeds involved, it does have value to 
the feed manufacturer and user. 

* * * 

Title: 4 Study of Iron and Copper Re- 
quitements of Dairy Calves. 

Authors: G. Matrone, G. H. Wise, 
C. Conley, and R. K. Waugh (North 
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Carolina State College). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 50 (November, 1957) pp. 1437- 
47, 
Digest: Twenty-seven male Holstein 
calves were used at one to three days 
of age. The diet was whole milk sup- 
plemented daily with 10,000 U.S.P. 
units vitamin A; 1,000 U.S.P. units 
vitamin D; 0.6 grams magnesium; and 
0.1 gram cobalt per 100 pounds body 
weight. Tihree levels of iron were add- 
ed, at zero, 30, and 60 mg. per day, 
and three levels of copper — zero, 
three, and six mg. per day. In the first 
trial, nine calves were used, one each 
in the nine experimental treatments. 
In the second trial, 18 calves were 
used, two in each treatment, and all of 
them were fed the basal diet until 
the hemoglobin level was down to five 
to six grams per 100 ml., and then the 
iron and copper additions were made 
and studied. 

Animals which received no supple- 
mental iron became anemic, and also 
gained less than those receiving iron. 
Calves receiving 30 mg. and 60 mg. of 
iron per day maintained normal hemo- 
globin and red-cell volume. In the sec- 
ond trial the animals were made ane- 
mic, and their hemoglobin level in- 
creased from an average of 5.4 grams 
to 8.0 grams per 100 ml., during a 
period of 16 to 20 weeks. There was 
no difference between the 30 and 60 
mg. level results. 

“The data from this investigation in- 
dicate that the minimal nutritional iron 
requirement for maintenance of a nor- 
mal hemoglobin level in growing 
calves is approximately 30 mg. per day. 

“Without supplemental copper in 

the diet, the serum-copper decreased, 
but an intake of six mg. of copper per 
day was sufficient to restore or to 
maintain a normal level of serum cop- 
per. Different dietary levels of copper 
did not influence hemoglobin concen- 
tration under the conditions of the ex- 
periment.” 
Comment: It boils down to the fact 
that whole milk needs not only magne- 
sium and cobalt in small amount, but 
also iron and copper. It took one-fifth 
as much copper as iron to do a satisfac- 
tory job. 

It seems to us that this work is an- 
other instance which indicates that the 
feed manufacturer who makes good 
feeds is on the right track when he 
uses a “trace mineral” mix or pre-mix 
in his calf feeds. This experimental 
work was done with whole milk as the 
ration. 
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Test Feeding Value 


Thyroactive 
Successive 


Next to politics, the feeding of thy- 
roprotein and allied products to dairy 
cows is probably the most controver- 
sial subject among feed nutritionists. 
In November, 1957, The Feed Bag 
published an article by William Han- 
sel of Cornell University which indi- 
cated doubt as to the value of thyro- 
protein in successive lactations. 

Here from the University of Ten- 
nessee is more fuel for the fire. E. W. 
Swanson is professor of dairy science 
at Knoxville and W. M. Miller is an 
instructor in the same department. 
This is what they have to say about 
the feeding value of thyroactive sup- 
plements to dairy cows in successive 
lactations. 

The July, 1953, issue of Tennessee 
Farm & Home Science reported that 
an average of seven to eight pounds of 
extra milk per cow per day was possi- 
ble for 100 days. This extra milk re- 
sulted from feeding thyroactive sup- 
plements to high-producing, well-fed 
cows. In general, this report agreed 
with reports of similar research in this 
country and abroad. Effects of feeding 
thyroactive materials in a single lacta- 
tion are fairly well known; effects on 
later lactations are not. 

To learn the effects of long-term 
thyroactive feeding on the milk pro- 
duction, growth, health, and well-be- 
ing of dairy cows, an experiment with 
identical twin cows was started in 
1952 at the University of Tennessee. 
By feeding one cow of each pair thy- 
roxine and using her mate as the con- 
trol cow, the most nearly perfect com- 


Products in 
Lactations 


By W. M. MILLER & 
E. W. SWANSON 


University of Tennessee 


parisons between milk cows that na- 
ture can provide were utilized. 

The experiment began with five 
pairs of twins, but at the end of the 
second lactation one pair and one cow 
of another pair had to be taken off the 
experiment because of udder injuries. 
Three pairs have now completed three 
lactations in this study. A cow from 
the college herd was paired with the 
remaining twin of a fourth pair for 
comparison during the third and later 
lactations. 


Amount of Thyroxine 

All animals were handled similarly 
and according to the established man- 
agement practices carried on in the 
University of Tennessee herd. The ex- 
ception: one animal in each pair re- 
ceived thyroactive supplement (equiv- 
alent to 100 to 150 mg. of 1-thyroxine 
per day) from about the 20th week of 
lactation until she was dried off. The 
same cow in each pair has received 
the supplementation in each successive 
lactation while her mate served as her 
control. 

Each cow’s milk was weighed and 
recorded at every milking. Tables 1 
and 2 show production data. 


Effects on Growth Rate 
Since thyroxine feeding of these 
cows was started in their first lacta- 
tion, records were kept to see if the 
growth rate of these cows was affect- 
ed. Monthly body weights, heart 


Table 1 
The Average Milk Production Corrected to Four Per Cent Fat Basis of Five Pairs of 
Identical Twins During the Pre-Treatment Period (Before the Thyroactive Material Was 
Fed to One Twin of Each Pair) During Their First Three Lactations. 


Milk Production, Four Per Cent FCM 


Average Length Control Thyroxine-Fed Thyroxine 
Lactation of Period Twins Twins Controls 
(Number) (Weeks) (Pounds per Cow) (Pounds per Cow) (Per Cent) 
1 20 3,632 3,709 102 
2 20 4,523 4,533 100 
3* 19 4,900 4,731 97 


*Four Pairs 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in Your 


Swine Gro 


Levels for essential B vitamins in to- 
day’s swine grower rations are more 
critical than ever before. So double 
check your rations on this point. First 
check the levels of every B vitamin in 
the ration since multi-vitamin defi- 
ciencies are much more common than 
single vitamin deficiencies, but don’t 
stop here. Check to see if the B vita- 
min levels are in line with the require- 
ment of high energy swine grower ra- 
tions. Nutritionists insist that optimal 
performance is only obtained when 
vitamin levels are high enough both 
to offset the drop in total feed intake 
and to help the swine burn up the ad- 
ditional calories. Finally, make sure 
to specify Merck for vitamin supple- 
ments. They blend uniformly, handle 


easily, give top performance in feed 
mill use. 


Rations 


Vitamin 


Level recommended 
mg./Ib. 


Riboflavin 


3 


Niacin 


Calcium 
Pantothenate 


Choline 
Chloride 


Vitamin B,. 


Ask the Merck Man 


If systems 
procedures — 
problems on 
flow, sifting, 
carry-over, 
handling of 
premixes or distribution of micro- 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry and 
Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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nutrients— have you down, phone 
your Merck Man immediately. 
With hundreds of man-years of 
technical service experience at his 
beck and call, he can bring Merck’s 
vast research and production facil- 
ities to bear on your difficulties. 


Best way to use him is to get the 
Merck Man in on the little prob- 
lems at the start. That way they — 
won’t grow into big problems. 
Merck sales offices are in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 
MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey 
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For complete information 
about the entire Jay Bee Line, 
mail this coupon today. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Franklin, FB, Tenn. 
Please send me all details on: 
Bee All-in-One Feedmaker 


Bee “Texture Grind" Ham- 
mermills 


sey Bee Puritan Molasses Mixers 
[)__ say Bee Puritan Batch Mixers 


Nome 


Street or Box 


City_ Zone__ State 
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JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE® FEEDMAKER 


A complete custom mill on wheels for high-quality, high-capacity 
grinding, mixing, and molasses blending — right in the farmer's 
arn yard. 


The Jay Bee “Supermatic'’ Model SM, with electric or 
manually operated remote control screen change 


JAY BEE “TEXTURE GRIND’ HAMMERMILLS 


The product of over thirty years’ experience in design, manufacture, 
and operation. Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a 
Jay Bee will produce a finer, more uniform texture of grind than an 
other hammermill made. 7 models, 16 sizes, 15 to 250HP — wit 
or without separate fan motor — flat belt, V belt, or direct drive. 


No. 4 Standard, complete with 
inclined auger with 1!/,HP 
motor, mixer with 10HP motor, 
and (not shown) pump with 
3HP motor. 


JAY BEE 
PURITAN 
BATCH 
MIXERS 


JAY BEE PURITAN 
MOLASSES MIXERS 


For a thorough, even mix 
without lumps or balls — 
puts molasses into feed in- 
stead of feed into molasses. 


Meets the most exacting formula 
demands — mixes all ingredients 
regardless of specific weights. In 
4, 1, 1'/2, and 2-ton capacities. 
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girths, and withers heights — since 
this is an indication of skeletal devel- 
opment — were recorded. Table 3 
shows these average data. 


The average weights and measure- 
ments in the “start” column in Table 3 
are averages of the values obtained just 
before calving, and those in the “end” 
column are the weights and measure- 
ments when the cows were dried off. 


Each year the twin cows received 
thyroxine they have increased their 
milk production about as much as their 
control mates (Table 1). This tends to 
answer a frequently-heard suspicion: 
that a cow's milk production might 
drop in future years after she is fed 
thyroactive compounds. 


Other Cows 


Also, in other experiments the milk 
yield of other thyroxine-fed cows in 
the University of Tennessee herd was 
not affected adversely. The average of 
44 lactations — after thyroxine had 
been fed the year before — was 5,622 
pounds of milk in the first 150 days. 
In the lactation before, the average 
milk yield for these same cows totaled 
5,226 pounds the first 150 days. So 
the cows actually averaged more milk 
the year after they were fed thyroxine. 
Age increases of some of the cows was 
mostly responsible. 

Table 2 shows the average produc- 
tion of four per cent fat-corrected milk 
per cow in each group during the peri- 
od of thyroxine feeding. Note that 
the production in the second and third 
lactation during this period was prac- 
tically the same for both groups of 
cows. One treated cow developed a 
uterine infection after her third calv- 
ing. Therefore she did not reach a lev- 
el of production comparable to that 
of her mate. During the pretreatment 
period she produced 464 pounds less 
fat-corrected milk than her mate, and 
during the period of thyroxine feeding 
she produced 598 pounds less than her 
control mate. The other three treated 
twins markedly exceeded their mates’ 
production during the treatment 
period. 

The magnitude of response to treat- 
ment in the second and third lactations 
was also reduced by having to feed 
the supplement during the hottest part 
of the summer. Although the summer 
treatment should have given the treat- 
ed cows more stress than would winter 
treatment, the hot weather reduced 
the possibility of economical milk yield 
responses, 
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Table 2 
The Average Milk Production Corrected to Four Per (Cent Fat Basis of Five Pairs of 
Identical Twins During the Treatment Period (When Thyroactive Material Was Fed to 
One Twin of Each Pair) During Their First Three Lactations. 


Milk Production, Four Per Cent FCM 


Average Length Control Thyroxine-Fed Thyroxine 
Lactation of Period Twins Twins Coes 
(Number) (Weeks) (Pounds per Cow) (Pounds per Cow) (Per Cent) 
1 17 2,161 2,726 126 
2 17 2,333 2,449 105 
3* 19 2,867 3,067 107 
*Four Pairs 


The weekly percentage of fat and 
total solids in the milk of these cows 
was also recorded. The only definite 
trend that could be attributed to thy- 
roxine feeding was a slight increase in 
fat test of milk from some cows. How- 


It is apparent from Table 3 that all 
cows gained weight during their dry 
periods at a comparable rate. 

Thyroxine feeding has not hurt 
growth rate or skeletal development in 


these cows. 


Table 3 
Average Body Weight, Withers Height and Heart Girth of Five Pairs of Identical Twins 
Comparing Thyroxine Versus Normal Feeding in Three Lactations. 
Controls Thyroxine-Fed 
Lactation Start End Start End 
Body Weight, Pounds 
1 780 823 762 811 
2 950 980 907 941 
3* 1,103 1,095 1,081 1,041 
Withers Height, Inches 
1 44.8 46.7 45.1 46.8 
2 47.8 48.2 47.2 48.2 
3% 48.1 48.4 48.6 48.6 
Heart Girth, Inches 
1 62.1 65.4 62.3 65.0 
Z 67.4 69.1 66.6 67.4 
3* 70.4 70.6 69.6 70.4 


*Average of three pairs in third lactation 


ever, this was not a consistent effect in 
all pairs. Therefore, the difference be- 
tween the weight at the end of the 
first lactation and the weight at the 
start of the second lactation shows the 
amount each cow gained during her 
dry period. 


The data for the third lactation are 
from only three pairs of cows because 
the control animal in one pair has 
consistently outweighed her treated 
mate by about 100 pounds. The weight 
differences in the third lactation ap- 
pear larger than should be expected. 


Bart O’Hearn, Union Bag 
Veteran, Dies Suddenly 


A 23-year veteran with Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., Bart J. O’Hearn, died unex- 
pectedly at Denver Jan. 22. Mr. O’Hearn 
was western district sales manager for 
Union’s multiwall division. 

He had been with the company since his 
graduation from Syracuse University in 
1935. Mr. O’Hearn was a World War II 
navy officer. His wife, a son, and a daugh- 
ter survive. They reside at Denver. 


Universal Hoist Expands 


Its Cedar Falls Plant 


Addition of 12,000 square feet of work- 
ing area to its Cedar Falls (Iowa) plant has 
been announced by Universal Hoist Co. 
The firm’s new quarters will add 80 per 
cent to its present working space. 

The steel structure being constructed fea- 
tures a 100-foot span with no posts, clear 


plastic roof panels to permit natural light to 
enter, and a radiant-heated four-truck load- 
ing dock. 

The expansion is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by mid-March. 


Weed, McCarty Named 


To New Cyanamid Posts 


Ralph Weed and T. I. McCarty have 
been named to new posts in the East by 
American Cyanamid Co.’s farm and home 
division. Marketing Director B. F. Bowman 
said Mr. Weed will serve as special represen- 
tative in the eastern region and Mr. McCarty 
as eastern industry sales district manager. 

Mr. Weed, with Cyanamid for 11 years 
and in the feed industry for 35, formerly 
held the post to which Mr. McCarty suc- 
ceeds. Mr. Weed will handle key accounts. 

His successor has had six years’ market- 
ing experience in the feed industry and 
joined the Aureomycin maker a year ago. 
Mr. McCarty resides at Princeton, N. J., 
and Mr. Weed at Nyack, N. Y. 
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THE orden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Laboratories and test farms at Elgin, Illinois 


prom EVERY: TON of 
: what your broiler growers cat expect when they 
eed fortified with FERMACTO 400, Borden’s exclusive 
blend of fermentation, products. Tests have proved 
modern poultry rations, built around Borden's 
FERMACTO 400, are actually producing up to seve 
pounds more meat per ton of feed. So, with ten-week-old birds 
consistently averaging 314 pounds and better, that’s just 
marketing twenty birds more than you started out 4 
indications are that broiler production will remain 
this year, making cost of production the wa 
guide in selecting his feeding program. With F dems: 
FERMACTO 400 in your broiler rations, you will not only 
business. . . you'll get new: business... profitable, 
trouble- free business . . . from profit-minded broiler growers. 
ie 
Ve'll be glad tosend you 
CA) 
BETTER FEEDS THROUGH RESEARCH 


Use the 
Postage Paid 
Reader Service 


Reply Cards 
to get 
Additional 
Information 


Literature on 
Advertised Products 


V Buying Assistance 


* 


Also Include 
Your Comments — 
We Appreciate Them 


Che feed Bag 
Scientific Feed Manufacturing 
& Merchandising 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Pulse the 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 


MORE TAX REVENUE 


The present session of congress may well 
set a record for spending the taxpayers’ 
money. With the Sputnik scare fresh in 

its mind, congress may throw caution to 

‘the winds when it comes to appropriating 
funds for defense purposes. 


Already the legal debt limit of the United 
States has been raised from 275 billion 
to 280 billion to take care of a deficit 
spending situation which is anticipated 


because of lower income tax receipts 
ahead. 


With this in mind, congress is certain to look around 
this session for new sources of income. Recently Sen. 
McClellan, Arkansas Democrat, made headline news when 
he proposed that labor unions which were not "respon- 
sible" should lose their tax-exempt status. 


By not being "responsible," Sen. McClellan classified 
in that group unions which willfully fail or refuse to 
comply with the standards of administration, account- 
ing, conduct, and ethics prescribed by law. 


This could be a powerful weapon in the fight to clean 
up racketeering in unions. Many of the legitimate 
unions should favor such legislation. All of business 
should certainly support it. 


In fact, Sen. McClellan could go a step further. If 
the tax burden continues to grow congress will have to 
look for new avenues of revenue to meet the needs of the 
country in general and national defense in particular. 


Because of the way our laws are written, many organiza- 
tions, in addition to unions, are tax-exempt despite 
the fact that they compete with tax-paying business. 


In the past this has most always meant cooperatives to 
most in industry. This is not necessarily true since 
some co-ops do pay tax. Where no taxes apply they are 
merely operating under the law the way it is written. 
Rather it should also mean groups such as veterans and 
fraternal lodges which cater to the public through bars 
and restaurants; country clubs which help pay off their 
debts through parties catering to the public; social 
clubs which build large bank balances and tremendous 
assets through tax-exempt status, etc. 


All these tax loop holes will eventually have to be 
closed by congress unless it wants business and private 
citizens to crumble from the top-heavy load of income 
taxes. 


Increasing debt is a serious matter —#dit has to be met 
face to face. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


AFMA reports the mystefious poultry disease which had many persons worried has 
diminished. The disease was first discovered late in 1957 and involved mostly 
broilers. It was noted that during the third and fifth weeks of age the body 
cavities of birds filled with fluid and death was the result. 


There is no evidence against the feed in this disease. AFMA is directing a full- 
scale investigation with cooperation between industry, state, and federal 
agencies. Laboratory studies show that the disease can be produced when 
certain samples of fat are used. However, no evidence indicates that fat in 
itself is the cause. 


An out-of-town feed and produce man now heads the Chicago Mercantile exchange. This 
is quite an honor for Carl E. Sturm, Manawa, Wis., who sells feed in his home 
town. He is also active in his community, is a vice president and director of 
the Farmers State Bank of Manawa, and a partner in a number of other enter- 
prises. He is the first non-local president of the Mercantile exchange in the 
38 years the exchange has existed. 


Turkey will get 46.8 millions in U. S. farm surpluses and will pay for them in its 
own currency. Included are large shipments of wheat, vegetable oil, feed 
grains, butter, dairy products. The transportation charges alone will be 
almost five million dollars. USDA says transactions will be handled by 
private traders. 


Chick output was hi in 1957, according to figures released recently by USDA. 
A total of 2.1 billion was produced, which was only 27 million below the 
record production year of 1956. Broiler chick production alone in 1957 was up 
six per cent over a year earlier, while chicks for flock replacement were down 
17 per cent. Figures on turkeys for December and January, however, do show 
some reduction—this is a good move for the general turkey market. 


Business executives forecast long-range growth in looking ahead to 1962. In a survey 
conducted among presidents of the 400 largest companies in the U. S. by Dun & 
Bradstreet, it was predicted that profits will rise 57.8 per cent over present 
levels by 1962. Experts also expect the following: sales up an average of 
34.1 per cent; invested capital up 27.2 per cent; and number of employes up 15 
per cent. Concerning 1958, about 50 per cent felt it would be as good as 
1957. On profits for 1958, 53 per cent felt they would do better in 1958 than 
in 1957. 


Our satellite helps vindicate the U. S. in eyes of other people of the world. When 
the army put the Explorer in outer space on Jan. 31 it was more of a psycho- 
logical than a scientific accomplishment. We knew that we could equal the 
Russian's Sputnik feat but many of the other countries of the world were not 
sure. With the Explorer circling the globe, our scientists are vindicated 
everywhere except in Russia since the Russian press did not inform its people. 


However, such things will get through to them some way. The Explorer is only 
the first of others we will put into outer space. 
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| Into ONE Preision-Blended Produ 


© 
SWINE PRE-MIX 


(containing Hygromix, the first antibiotic wormer) 


CONTROLS THE 3 MOST DESTRUCTIVE TYPES OF WORMS— 

“Ray Cuwiug Swine Pre-Mix me. large roundworms, nodular worms and whipworms. 

_ stimulation and feed 
efficiency plus a completely NEW 


approach to worm control i in swine—. 


© CONTROLS WORMS 2 WAYS—(1) STOPS worm egg production — 
and (2) KILLS worms before they mature and continually 
reduces concentrations of worm larvae and eggs in hog 

lots and pastures. 


PROTECTS HOGS CONTINUOUSLY & AUTOMATICALLY — 

Ray Ewing SWINE PRE-MIX “H” in baby pigs first feed, 
protects during the critical time when worm damage is the 

highest. Continued low level! feedings maintain this protection. 


_all in one, easy to use, precision- 


Ray Ewinc Swine Pre-Mrx “H” eliminates extra work. necessary with old-fashioned 
worming methods and can prevent worm damage before it happens. 


Your Ray Ewing Company Representative will be happy to provide information about 
Ray Ewing Swine Pre-Mix “H” and the government regulations covering qualification for its use. 


SEES 


HE 
sdinetinnnnes 1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE © RYan 1-2195 
PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 


Phone, wire or write for this valuable information and service either from the 
Ray Ewing Co. Representative serving your area or the Home Office direct. ° 
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How Keep Track and Report 


You can be forced to pay heavy 
punitive damages — or even serve a 
prison term — if you do not file your 
expenses carefully and accurately in 
your tax return. 

* * * 

He was right, dead right, 

As he sped along 

But he’s just as dead 

As if he’d been wrong. 

Many a businessman has been right, 
dead right, in claiming deductions for 
travel and entertainment expenses, but 
a little careless in accounting for them. 
Salesmen as a group have been un- 
usually negligent in the past along 
these lines. 

In addition to the vast army of tax- 
payers who have made honest mistakes 
in connection with these expenses, an 
even greater number have deliberately 
overstated them. The abuse became so 
great that the Treasury department 
not only threatened to crack down in 
1957 but even went so far as provide a 
place on the 1957 U. S. individual re- 
turn Form 1040 (line 6A) so that tax- 
payers who were reimbursed for busi- 
ness expenses would have to report the 
amount actually spent. If a salesman, 
for example, receives $5,000 for ex- 
penses and can only account for $3,000 
he is supposed to report the remaining 
$2,000 as additional income. 


Such a howl went up over this that 
the Treasury department ruled the tax- 
payer could omit item 6A on his in- 
dividual return for 1957 but in 1958 
the taxpayer will be expected to com- 
ply to the letter of the law. 


Don’t hold the erroneous belief that 
this excuses you or any other taxpayer 
from backing up controversial deduc- 
tions on your 1957 return. If you 
haven't already done so, note these de- 
ductions by making up a memorandum 
of the dates checks were written or 
cash paid out. Wherever possible, sup- 
port cash payments by receipts. Also 
keep names of customers or prospects 
involved so that you can back up ex- 
penditures if you are called on to do 
so. Mileage records, names of hotels, 
and any other data that will help con- 
vince a Treasury man should be kept. 
This supporting data is for your infor- 
mation only. Don’t send it in with 


By GERALD BURKE 
Certified Public Accountant 


your tax return. Simply attach a sched- 
ule to your return showing totals this 
year or use Form 2106 (supplied by 
the Treasury department) if applic- 
able. 

You're going to hear a lot about 
Form 2106 in 1958 so you should be 
familiar with it. 


First of all, it is to be filled out by 
taxpayers claiming local transportation, 
travel, or outside salesmen expenses, 
incurred as an employe. This form is 
not to be used by sole proprietors or 
members of a partnership. It is to be 
used by all people employed by a cor- 
poration (regardless of stock owner- 
ship) who incur expenses for the cor- 
poration. 


This is not a new form. In prior 
years its use was optional. This year 
(1957) its use is still optional. In 1958 
you will be expected to complete it 
and attach it to your return. 


On this form expenses are broken 
down into the following classifications: 


A. Transportation expenses. 

B. Travel expenses while away 
from home. 

C. Other business expenses for 
which you were reimbursed 
by your employer. 

D. Outside salesman expense. 


Let’s consider one at a time: 


Transportation expenses consist only 
of actual transportation costs, includ- 
ing tips for local travel in connection 
with your employment. Employes can 
claim this whether or not they are re- 
imbursed by employer, as long as it 
was incurred in connection with busi- 
ness. 


Travel expenses while away from 
home (also whether or not reimbursed 
by employer) consists of tips, cost of 
meals, and lodging while away from 
home overnight. To avoid confusion 
we must explain “home” (as used 
here) is your place of business, post 
of duty, or station. 


Other business expenses for which 
you were reimbursed by your employ- 
er include such items as reimbursed ex- 


Business 
Expenses 


penses for entertaining customers or 
paying commission to other salesmen. 

If these expenses were ordinary and 
necessary and your employer did not 
reimburse you for them, you cannot 
deduct them in computing your ad- 
justed gross income. You can deduct 
them as miscellaneous personal deduc- 
tions if you itemize your personal de- 
ductions. If you take the standard de- 
duction (of 10 per cent or $1,000, 
whichever is less) you lose the deduc- 
tion. 

Outside salesman expenses (whether 
or not reimbursed by your employer) 
are those of an outside saleman who is 
a full-time employe engaged principal- 
ly in soliciting business for his employ- 
er elsewhere than the employer’s busi- 
ness premises. An outside salesman 
can deduct ordinary and necessary 
business expenses which also include 
travel and transportation. 

Since Form 2106 appears to be the 
employe’s responsibility, why should 
the employer bother about it? 

1) Simply because the paid bills for 
reimbursed expenses will finally wind 
up in the employer’s files. If the gov- 
ernment wants proof and every other 
means fails, the employer may have to 
produce these papers. 


2) Unless the employer takes steps 
now to prevent it, the employer may 
have to give the employe an annual 
breakdown of these expenses so his 
employes can properly file their in- 
come tax returns. 

If this be the case, is there a way 
the employe can get the information 
he needs without putting his employer 
to a lot of extra trouble? There is. 

If the employe is required at present 
to turn in an expense book at the end 
of the week or month, he should be 
asked to present in duplicate a memo 


(Concluded on page 47) 


Simple Steps Taken Now Will Save 
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BALANCE 
builds 
a better 
business! 


All the components of a Daffin Feedmobile are bal- 
anced as a team to give you better performance and 
make you more money. 


Here’s what we mean — 


You get more Tons PER HOUR to build a bigger busi- 
ness. With that you get the Diese, Power to deliver 


and maintain your production capacity, batch after 
batch, 


Then there’s Roapasmity. Your Daffin is balanced 
for easy handling. It will take you to farm after farm 
in all kinds of weather. 


Your Feedmobile also has Bustness BALANCE with 
Daffin’s proved merchandising plan. You're trained 
at Daffin to establish your processing service, to mer- 
chandise, and manage a profitable business. 


Don't experiment . .. buy experience ... buy a Daffin, 
You'll build a better business when you do, 


Mills 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 


You're in the Feed Business to make a profit. Write for 
details on the Daffin Feed Merchandising Plan. Box FB-23. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS DAFFIN ‘‘PACKAGED”’ FEED PLANTS. 
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During this past year, Sterling Farm and Feed Salt 
products have gained many new friends among feed 
manufacturers, both large and small. We believe this 
swing to Sterling is due to the increased activity of our 
Research Department . . . and to the modern facilities 


of our many salt plants. These plants give you salt 
when you want it; the way you want it—bulk or 
sacked; by truck, rail, or barge! 


Our plans for 1958 include enlargement of our test 


Animals need ae more free-choice salt 
when they go on pasture, to compensate for in- 
creased water intakeand reduced consumption of 
prepared feeds that contain salt. This gives you 
a sizeable profit opportunity when you handle #@ 
popular Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products. Jae 


100-18. BAG 


HERE’S A PROFITABLE LINE 
YOU CAN SELL IN VOLUME! 


STERLING BLUSALT: trace-mineral salt for free-choice feeding and 
for your custom grist mixes. Contains seven trace minerals needed for 
good growth and feed efficiency (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, 
cobalt, iodine, and zinc). In colorf:i bright blue 100- and 50-Ib. bags, 
50-lb. blue blocks, and 4-lb. blue Liks. 


STERLING GRANULATED SALT: pure, white salt for free-choice 


feeding or feed mixing. In 100-Ib. bags. Also pressed into 50-Ib. blocks 


and 4-lb. Liks. 


STERLING GREEN’SALLT: trace-mineral salt plus 10% phenothiazine 
for effective low-level control of certain internal parasites. In 25- and 
100-lb. green and red bags—for free-choice feeding and feed mixing. 


ihe ex ciraas 


Feed Manufacturers 
progress report for you 


program for both poultry and livestock, plus extensive 
research in the field of trace mineral interrelationships 
and their availability in livestock and poultry feeds. 


The results of International Salt Company’s com- 
prehensive test programs will be passed on to the feed 
manufacturing industry, in improved Sterling Farm 
and Feed Salt products, and in continuing help on 
feed-mixing and feed-formula problems. We want you 
to look to International as the leader in the salt industry. 


Intensive Spring Promotion to 
Push Sterling Farm Salt Products 


This big, new spring promotion can help you sell more 
Sterling products! Included in the promotion is an 
intensive advertising campaign running in ten farm 
papers in twenty states. Designed to get high readership 
by providing livestock men with useful feeding ideas, 
the ads in this campaign will build awareness for the 
Sterling brand name. They will urge livestock producers 
to visit their feed dealers for Sterling Salt products. 
Extra! A new animated display piece has just been 
made ready—showing a cow actually licking a Sterling 
Salt block. Ask your Sterling representative for a 
scheduled showing in your mill or feed store. 


Want service with your salt? 


You can get it from International Salt Company's 
Animal Nutrition Department. Located in Watkins Glen, 
New York, this department does continuing research into the 
proper use of salt and trace minerals in modern livestock and 
poultry feeding programs. This is your department to consult 
at any time for advice on your mixing or feed-formula 
problems, and for information on any of the Sterling Salt 
-products.” 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., SCRANTON, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark,N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Richmond, Va. 


MEMBER 
AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 


av) 
| ‘DEALERS! PREPARE NOW FOR INCREASED 
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You're in the feed business in cattle 
country and the nearest mill making 
pellets is 40 miles away. Should you 
invest $12,000 in pelleting equipment 
for your plant? 

* * * 

Yes, reasoned Harry Heist and his 
colleagues at A & C Feed Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., in the heart of cow coun- 
try. Under the progressive direction 
of Mr. Heist, A & C has grown from 
a somewhat run-down establishment to 
one which grossed better than half a 
million dollars in 1957. 


“We endeavor to be constantly alert - 


to the immediate needs of our custom- 


practically 100 per cent of the eggs 
consumed were imported. The need 
for fresh eggs to supply the city of 
Cheyenne alone — population 35,000 
— was an open challenge. To date, 
A & C’s employes have installed 10,- 
000 chicken cages for these customers 
and have built up a sales figure of 
seven tons weekly of cage laying feed. 

“And we have just scratched the 
surface for this business,” stated Mr. 
Heist. “This area can support eight 
times this amount and we're out to get 
it.” 

A & C Feed Co., originally a retail 
feed store outlet for a Denver con- 


built up a run-down store and in Au- 
gust, 1957, they incorporated as a 
$300,000 firm with Mr. Heist as presi- 
dent; Mr. Kopke, vice president; and 
Joseph T. Smith, secretary-treasurer. 

The plant, a frame building, houses 
the warehouse, feed mixing equip- 
ment, and a 25 by 25-foot office. With 
a recently-installed outside grain stor- 
age tank, the firm occupies almost a 
quarter-block in the city of Cheyenne. 

A railroad siding, running the full 
100-foot side of the plant, is served by 
both the Union Pacific and Colorado 
& Southern railroads. Offering Puri- 
na Check-R-Mix service since last 


How One Mill Decided 


ers and are not afraid to initiate new 
services we feel will be of benefit,” 
Mr. Heist commented. 

This policy has been amply proven. 
Four years ago in order to promote 
caged chickens A & C installed a pilot 
plant to encourage the rancher-farmer 
into the caged chicken business. In 
this open range country of Wyoming, 


Buy Pelleting Equipment 


REASONS for and against buying pelleting 
equipment were carefully studied 
by this Cheyenne (Wyo.) Mill's 


management before it made a decision. 


cern which is now defunct, was sold 
to a partnership of Henry D. Heist 
and Harlow D. Kopke in 1945. For 
the next 12 years the partners steadily 


fall, the firm averages one car of 
concentrates every three days on this 
siding. Grain is hauled mainly by truck 
and unloaded into the storage tank. 
This tank, divided into four sections, 
holds the equivalent of four rail car- 
loads in each section. 

“For dairy feed, we use barley and 


(Concluded on page 54) 


Too Small to Produce Pellets? Maybe You're Not! 
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Bring out their FULL LAYING POTENTIAL with potent Terramycin 


STOP LAYING SLUMPS DUE 
SECONDARY DISEASES 


with Terramycin in your 


high level feeds 


Secondary, mixed, or low-grade infections 
can be the reason why your customers never 
get the full laying potential from your egg 
feed formulation. 

These costly “‘non-symptom”’ diseases are 
often triggered into action by a change in 
temperature or some other stress. 

Often birds will remain healthy-looking 
but egg production drops or stops. This con- 
dition may last for weeks. 

That’s why so many feed men now rec- 
ommend High Level Feeds containing 
Terramycin as a trouble-shooter. 

Used as a preventative measure before 
or immediately after a stress, they help 
carry birds over with hardly a drop in rate 
of lay. 

Used for treatment at the first sign of 
listlessness, potent Terramycin helps stop 
disease organisms before they multiply and 
spread throughout the body. 

The chart below tells the disease-fighting 
story of potent Terramycin for control of 
secondary diseases. Get full details soon on 
how a high level feed containing Terramycin 
can fit into your egg feed program. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


MOST EFFECTIVE CONTROL FOR SECONDARY DISEASES 


No other antibiotic, no drug of any kind, gives faster, surer 
results against so many kinds of harmful germs that invade 
the body tissues. While it treats, Terramycin also promotes 
appetites, growth and feed efficiency. 


Bacteria most responsible 
for secondary diseases 


Antibiotic Effectiveness 


Penicillin & Bacitracin TERRAMYCIN 


Pseudomonas species 
Pasteurella species 
Escherichia coli 
Aerobacter aerogenes 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 


no 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


IN HIGH LEVEL FEEDS 
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— Expenses 
(Continued from page 42) 


showing the breakdown. (The total of 
this breakdown, of course, should 
equal the total in his expense book). 

Suppose Salesman A turns in a 
weekly expense account for $125. He 
should also present a memo in dupli- 
cate showing the money was spent in 
somewhat this fashion: 


Meals $30 
Trains and planes ................. 9 
Taxicabs 3 
Postage 1 
Telephone 5 
Auto allowance 40 


Gas, oil, storage, wash ...... 34 
Car repairs 


The employer should keep one copy, 
as he would a copy of any paid bill. 
The other copy should be returned to 
the salesman with his check for re- 
imbursement. On this copy, the date 
and check number of the check he 
received should be noted. The sales- 
man should be instructed to keep all 
his copies, on his tax return, of these 
memos because accounting for them is 
the salesman’s responsibility — not his 
employer’s. 

Where expense books are not used, 
the memo in duplicate should still be 
prepared. The employer’s copy, of 
course, should be supported by the 
necessary receipts and the employe 
should get a copy as outlined above. 

There are 45 steps in preparing 
Form 2106. Employers and employes 
should get copies of it and study it 
carefully. Some of the things we feel 
you should give special attention to 
that have been neglected in the past 
are: 

Number of days and nights away 
from home on business. 

Territory covered. 

Total mileage on car for the year. 

Portion applicable to business (to 
take out personal use). 

Depreciation data if you own the 
car instead of the employer. On your 
own car you must also furnish: 

Record of when car was purchased. 

Record of trade in (if any). 


Apportionment if any for gain or 
loss if old car was sold when acquiring 
new. 

Estimated salvage value of car so 
this can be taken out and depreciation 
computed on the balance. Salvage val- 
ue is something that the government 
asked for in the past but never made 
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too much of an issue of until recently. 

From what we have told you about 
Form 2106 it might appear a bit diffi- 
cult to prepare. The form not only 
looks complicated; it is. 

You can be sure there will be con- 
siderable controversy over some of 
the information asked for as well as 
questions concerning methods of com- 
puting the percentages allowable as a 
business expense. 

Don’t let the entire year of ’58 roll 
by without becoming enlightened on 
these expenses. Take the bull by the 
horns and find out where you stand 
now sO you can start immediately to 
keep the necessary records! 


Roy Risberg Heads Ryde’s 


New Business Setup 


Forty-five-year-old Ryde & Co., Chicago, 
has been re-opened in new headquarters as 
a new feed manufacturing firm, using the 
same name. The old company was discon- 
tinued Dec. 31 when its plant on W. Roose- 
velt rd. was sold. 

The plant was purchased by a neighbor- 
ing firm, which is expected to build a new 
factory at the site. L. C. (Roy) Risberg, 
president, and James H. Hartigan organized 
the new company. 

The old Ryde brands for flaked dog food, 
pigeon feeds, cream calf meal, and other 
specialty feeds will be continued by the 
new concern, now located at 3939 S. Union 
av. in Chicago at the warehouse of New 
Century Co. 


Foster, Schuller Selling 


Hess & Clark Products 


Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, has 
employed two new salesmen for its feed 
fortification and medication products. They 
are Leon V. Foster Jr. and Frank Schuller. 

Mr. Foster is selling in the western areas 
of New York and Pennsylvania, Mr. Schul- 
ler in Nebraska. Both are well-versed in 
the sales field. 


Re-Elect Fred Alexander 
Toledo Exchange Head 


Fred M. Alexander has been re-elected 
president of the Toledo Board of Trade. 
Mr. Alexander is plant manager at Rossford, 
Ohio, for General Mills, Inc. 

Re-elected to their official posts were 
Vice Presidents Sam Rice Jr. and Don M. 
Mennel, Treasurer P. M. Barnes, and Sec- 
retary A. E. Schultz. 

Named to the directorate were William 
L. Adler, National Biscuit Co.; Paul Atkin- 
son, Norris Grain Co.; G. J. Forrester, For- 
rester Grain Co.; T. B. Irish, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc.; K. R. Lenhart, Cargill, 
Inc.; E. W. Peters, Wirthmore Mills; and 
L. J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co. 


Bartlett & Co. of picturesquely-named 
Weeping Water, Neb., has completed its 
new feed mill. 


Jack Clements President 
Of Raymond Bag Corp. 


J. R. (Jack) Clements is the new presi- 
dent of Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, under a new executive lineup an- 
nounced recently by the parent firm, Albe- 
marle Paper Mfg. Co. Clarence L. Mers was 
named board chairman. 

A veteran of 24 years in the bag industry, 
Mr. Clements joined Albemarle in 1952 as 
midwestern district manager for the multi- 
wall division and was elevated to sales man- 
ager the next year. 

Mr. Clements was elected vice president 
in charge of sales in 1955 when the new 
Raymond division was formed. Mr. Mers 
had been functioning as president of Ray- 
mond since 1955. 

The new board chairman joined the origi- 
nal Raymond Bag Co. in 1922. Raymond 
Bag Corp. has a plant at Richmond, Va., as 
well as at Middletown. 


Scotsman Phillipson Sparks 
Pfizer Research Meet 


A Scottish scientist is one of the featured 
speakers scheduled for its sixth annual re- 
search conference, to be held May 20 at 
Chicago’s Morrison hotel, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., has announced. This is the first 
time the event will be held in the Windy 
city. 

The guest speaker from overseas is Dr. 
A. T. Phillipson of Rowett Research Insti- 
tute, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
Dr. Phillipson is a rumen physiologist. 

Pfizer previously held the conferences 
at its Terre Haute (Ind.) research center 
just prior to the annual meetings of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 
The AFMA meeting opens this year on 
May 21. 

Also on the speaking program are these 
university authorities: Dr. T. J. Cunha of 
Florida; Dr. L. S. Pope, Oklahoma; Dr. 
G. L. Combs, Maryland; and Dr. R. P. Link, 


Illinois. 


Cyanamid News Telecast 
Seen in 25 Ag States 


A television news program is being 
launched the middle of this month by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. The 15-minute weekly 
program, Farm Newsreel, is being telecast 
in 25 farm states over 62 stations. 

Clifford D. Siverd, general manager of 
Cyanamid’s farm & home division, said the 
feed industry is an important source of news 
material for the program, which is devoted 
exclusively to agriculture. 

Filmed events of farm interest, interviews 
with government officials, and short features 
on farmers in the news highlight the quar- 
ter-hour. News material is being gathered by 
International News Service, Hearst Metro- 
tone News, and Telenews. 

TRITHIADOL SALESMAN 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York City, 
has appointed Jack W. Salyers special rep- 
resentative for its coccidiostat, Trithiadol. 
Mr. Salyers is considered a specialist in 
poultry and livestock nutrition. 
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Order Service 
Is Fast, Economical When 


lt Is Well Planned 


Small-lot purchases usually go di- 
rectly into customers’ car trunks, 
thanks to an effective open-air display 
utilized by a California retailer. The 
layout is especially planned to appeal 
to the single-bag or two-sack purchas- 
er. Larger orders get special attention 
along more conventional lines. 

* * * 

Efficiency is a well-understood key- 
word around Bucke’s Feed & Grain at 
Orland, Calif. John Bucke, the owner, 
has used it to boost sales volume by 
25 per cent in the six years he has 
been in his present location — and 
before that to build a thriving feed 
and grain business from a modest start 
as a venturesome sideline in his fa- 
ther’s grocery store some 25 years ago. 


SINGLE and two-sack orders are 
profitable for Bucke's of California 
because it has devised an easy, 
quick way for filling them. From 


lean-to to car trunk takes 30 seconds. 


Establishing his own operation in 
1934, Mr. Bucke learned early that 
diversification was an aid to success. 
He has gradually enlarged and ex- 
panded his business to a present gross 
annual sales volume of $500,000. He 
has practiced custom milling from the 
Start. 


By ROBERT N. EADE 


Situated some 120 miles north of 
Sacramento, Orland is in the heart of 
a widely diversified farming belt. 
Dairy, beef, swine, sheep, poultry, and 
a broad variety of fruit and field crops 
provide an extensive market for the 
dealer to consider. 
~ Equal to this challenge, Mr. Bucke 
has widened his operations to encom- 
pass the full extent of this potential. 
With the aid of an architect, he de- 
signed and built a new plant that pro- 
vides for a rapid, efficient flow of op- 
erations, and which contains two fea- 
tures quite unusual around a business 
of this sort. The building, outside dis- 
play area, and parking grounds occupy 
a space of 100 by 500 square feet. 
Construction is of galvanized sheet 
steel over a timber frame, with con- 
crete floor. A fire-warning system con- 
sisting of a low-melting-point cored 
wire has been installed, and hand ex- 
tinguishers are placed at convenient 
points. A separate building houses the 
steam plant. 

The first of the unusual features are 
the ground-level, open-front booths in 
front of the building that are stocked 
with a variety of feeds to meet the 
demands of the small-lot purchaser. 
Here the customer can back his car or 
pickup directly up to the feed desired, 
and a minimum of time and labor is 
required to fill his order. 

Conspicuously absent is the familiar 
loading dock and the employe with 
hand truck dashing here and there 
about the warehouse to assemble a 
small order. These booths are kept 
supplied with the use of either of the 
firm’s two-ton fork lifts. All sacked 
feeds are kept stored on pallets, and 
are handled by the fork lifts. 

The second unusual feature is the 
60 by 110-foot displayroom that is 
stocked with a great variety of mer- 


(Continued on page 71) 


SECRETARY JOSIE SIMMONS 


California scenery is lovely. 


How You Can Fill Small Orders Fast, Profitably 
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A diision of Albemarle Paper Mig. Co. 


BAG CORPORATION 
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unbleached multiwall kraft which “3% arate 
ymond basic background designs and colers are 
ble ‘on colored, bleached semi-bleached kraft.For MAN 
full details’on possibilities pack- 


How Feed Manufacturers 
Take Part Financing 
Broilers in Delaware 


How is the giant Delaware broiler. 
industry being finesced? 


Feed are financing 
through credit from 20 to 25 per cent 
of the chicks on feed in lower. Dela- 
ware. This was uncovered in a broiler 
financing study launched in 1955 and 
completed recently by the state experi- 
ment station. 

Agricultural Frank D. 
Hansing conducted the study, working 
closely with Dr. William E.. McDaniel, 
agricultural economics department 
head at the University of Delaware. 

Dr. McDaniel said ‘the average in- 
vestment in chicks on feed, excluding 
investment in housing and equipment, 
is 5'4 million dollars. That figure 
breaks down into the above invest- 
ment by feed manufacturers, 20 to 25 
per cent, and the same amount fi- 
nanced by loans from dealers and in- 
dependent growers. 

Some 50 to 60 per cent is supplied 
by dealers and independent growers 
from their own funds, Dr. McDaniel 
explained. It was found that two-thirds 
of all broilers grown in lower Dela- 
ware are produced under contracts 
with feed merchants. 

Six per cent of the broilers are 
grown by independent growers, 18 per 
cent by feed men on their own ac- 
count who contract with growers, 10 
per cent by non-contracting dealers, 
who are said to sell little, if any, feed. 

Seventy per cent of contracted broil- 
ers produced in lower Delaware, Dr. 
McDaniel reported, carry a guarantee 
that the growers will get a return for 
their labor and investment in housing 
and equipment. 

Most contract growers are reported 
to have small net worths and to pro- 
duce broilers on a small scale. How- 
ever, the average independent grower 
has a larger net worth and produces 
on a larger scale than the contract 
grower. 

Other facts of interest to feed men 
revealed in the study include notation 
that slightly more than half of the 
broiler growers in the area are full- 
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time harman the group most likely to 
produce independently. 

Others grow broilers and work as 
part-time farmers or are retired or 


nonfarmers. Policies and methods of - 


lending institutions apparently are not 


responsible to any great extent for the — 
~ Jr New York; Delbert A. Graham, Okla- 


prevalence of contract growing. —- 
The researchers found that feed 

merchants have a large measure of re- 


followed in producing and aT 2" 


broilers: The majority of contract 
growers claimed to be satisfied with 
the arrangements. 


DANNEN TO SWISS 
Dannen Mills is switching over its St, 
Joseph (Mo.) research farm to Brown Swiss 
dairying, the firm has announced. Some 
180 head are planned. Dannen will continue 
other feed research at different locations. 


A Stanton (Neb.) firm, Greenslit Lumbe: 
Co., has purchased a new Kelly Duplex 
mixer, screw conveyor, and truck hoist. 


_.Nine Cyanamid Salesmen 
Cited for ‘57 Records 


Nine salesmen have been cited by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York City, for out- 
standing sales in 1957. The nine are staff 
members of the firm's farm and home divi- 
sion. 

The winners, who earned membership in 
the firm's Star club, each received a leather- 
bound scroll and cash bonus at the division's 
annual sales meeting, held recently at a 
Absecon (N. J.) country club. General 
Manager C, D. Siverd made the presenta- 


_ tions, 


The new Star club members are James S. 
Harden of Georgia; Morton M. McDonald 


homa; Milton L. Knight, South Dakota; 
Richard L. Elke, California; James C. Field, 
Maryland; Bruce V. Peawell, Texas; Joseph 
Cellette; Minnesota; and Jack B. Holland, 
California. 


At Swea City in the Hawkeye state Vern 
Mortensen has been franchised by Hon- 


NAME STAFFORD 
Feed Products, Inc., Denver, has appoint- 
ed. Milton R. Stafford vice-president in 
charge of sales. President W. H. Kieser Sr. 
said Mr. Stafford also was elected to the 
directorate. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY ELMER RIDENOUR 


“Says he giodeated from a veterinary college in the Belgian Congo." 
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Shelly is ready to take on all comers. 


You can too, when you're protected 


with Shellbuilder. 


Demand for Shellbuilder—our pure 


crushed reef oyster shell—gets pretty high 


at times. But it never outstrips our 


ability to keep you fully, promptly supplied. 


When you're a Shellbuilder customer, 


you can be swre you're protected. 


Shellbuilder Company 


Melrose Building 


Houston, Texas 


Territories open for qualified brokers. 
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EARLY MARKETING 


Headstart Your Pigs on 
Wayne Tail Curlers. New 
Syncro-Zymic nutrient 
action in all Wayne Pig 
Feeds keeps pigs growing 
and gaining fast. 


HYGROMYCIN 


..-now in Wayne 
Tail Curler to 
control worms. . 
plus ARSANILIC 
ACID with Anti- 
biotic for fast 
starts and top 
feed conversion. 


RLY MILK PRODUCTION 


Headstart Your Calves 
on Wayne Calfnip Milk Re- 
placer. Leading dairymen 
say, ““Calfnip costs less to 
feed than milk 
and helps reduce 
scours.”’ Follow 
with antibiotic- 
fortified Wayne 
Calf Starter for 
faster growth on 
less feed. Or, get 
economical 
growth on Wayne 
Calf Supplement 

» and grain. 


LY EGG PRODUCTION 


Headstart Your Chicks 
with only 3 lbs. of Wayne 
Chick Starter, then switch 
to Wayne Growing Mash or 
Wayne Concen- 

trates and grain. 

Or, for single 

feed conven- 

ience, go all the 

way with Wayne 

Starter and 

Grower. All have 
Syncro-Zymic 

nutrient action 

for faster starts 

on less feed! 


Get New Headstart Feeding Information From Your Wayne Feed Dealer Today! 
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| WAYNE GIVES 'EM A 
» 
WAYNE! 
CURLER® 
ae ALLIED MILLS, INC. Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds... TODAY! 
Bien Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Illinois * Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


@ That’s right . . . Wayne’s spring advertising 
and promotion, like the “Head Start’’ advertise- 
ment on the opposite page, Head Starts your sales 
for Chick, Poult, Pig and Calf Feeds. 

Farm papers, magazines and breed publications 
carry these messages to over 6 million readers in 
specific livestock and poultry markets. Add to this 
over 5 million radio listeners who are being told 
the Wayne “Head Start” story every week on Med 
Maxwell’s popular ‘“‘Let’s Go Visiting” farm inter- 
view program, and you have solid support to 


Geta 
EAD START | 
with the _ 
Brand 
in Demand 
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EARLIER 
STARTING FEED TONNAGE! 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


YOUR NAME 


Head Start sales. Moreover, Wayne offers you hard- 
hitting direct mail, local newspaper advertising and 
display materials to help you tie-in with national 
advertising that creates brand acceptance and 
preference for Wayne Feeds on your floor. 

If you are not already a Wayne Feed Dealer, ask 
someone who is. He’ll tell you that you’ll get the 
“Head Start” you’re looking for with top quality 
Wayne Feeds . . . backed by regular on the farm 
sales and service calls by specially trained Wayne 
fieldmen, working with you. 


O. K.! Rush me the ‘‘Head Start’’ selling portfolio and informa- 
tion. [] (Check here if you wish representative to call... no 
obligation.) 


FIRM NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


} 
| 
| FEEDS 


— Pelleting 


(Continued from page 45) 


milo with some corn to hold ‘costs 
down,” stated Mr. Smith, who besides 
being secretary-treasurer is also ware- 
house forman. “In poultry, however, 
we urge complete rations due to cus- 
tomer demands. Each farmer or ranch- 
er has his own pet ideas on the proper 
mix and we strive to arrive at one that 
is satisfactory to all and yet economi- 
cal. The most popular local grains used 
now are oats, barley, corn, and milo. 
Most farmers feel that they can benefit 
by selling their own grain and buying 
it back in the commercial feed.” 

Molasses is used extensively. In the 
basement is housed a special molasses 
tank that will hold 30 tons. Most of 
this is hauled by tank truck from New 
Orleans. 

The management, ever ready to 
bring services to the community, in- 
stalled a new California pellet mill, as 
the closest such plant was 40 miles 
distant. Costs were $12,000 for the 
new set-up, with much of the labor be- 
ing done by A & C employes. The 
four-ton hourly capacity mill neces- 
sitated raising the roof of part of the 
mixing plant to 48 feet in height. 

The first month of pelleting brought 
the sale of 600 tons of range cubes for 
A & C of Cheyenne. 

A & C Feed Co., with nine em- 
ployes, has a Monday through Friday 
schedule of eight to five and closes at 
noon on Saturdays. With four trucks 
— two two-ton and two pickups — 
daily deliveries are made in the Chey- 
enne area. 

“This covers about a 10-mile trip,” 
stated Mr. Heist. “Our outside trad- 
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THE A & C INSTALLATION 
Pelleting is paying. 


ing area radiates out about 50 miles 
from Cheyenne and on such deliveries 
we request a minimum 7//-ton load.” 

About 60 per cent of the firm’s 
business is done on credit, which is 
rendered on a 30-day policy to estab- 
lished customers. With the advent of 
range cubes, such purchases are limited 
to cash or seven-day terms. 

Membership is held in the Wy- 
oming Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion and the Cheyenne Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A sense of knowing what they want 
and where they are headed for prevails 
among management of A & C Feed 
Co. 

Harry Heist and his western col- 
leagues demonstrate by moves like 
their acquisition of pelleting equip- 
ment that they intend to keep in step 
with all that’s good for their custom- 
ers and, ultimately, for themselves. 


Influence of Grit Shown 
In New Stonemo Studies 


How does grit size affect broiler growth 
and feed efficiency? The answers to this and 
other questions involving grit have been un- 
covered in tests completed recently at the 
research farm of Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Inc., Lithonia, Ga. 

Dr. Gustave Heuser, new Stonemo direc- 
tor-consultant, has compiled figures of the 
firms work over the last two years. Dr. 
Heuser said that in most of the research 
farm’s trials involving 9,600 broilers, birds 
fed granite grit showed improved feed effi- 
ciency or greater weight or both. 

Birds on Stonemo’s grit feeding program 
were reported to have average weights of 
3.44 pounds, compared to 3.36 pounds for 
the no-grit birds. It took 2.55 pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of market weight 
for the grit-fed birds, 2.63 pounds for birds 
not receiving grit, Dr. Heuser said. 

Chicks on grit also showed larger gizzard 
development at market age and less coarse 
material present in their gizzards than birds 
receiving no grit. 

Best results were recorded for birds re- 
ceiving fine size grit for three weeks, then 
medium size for three weeks, followed by 
coarse size grit for the rest of the growing 
period. 


Milo-Fed Gains Improve 
When Lysine Is Added 


Pigs on milo rations gained 0.25 pound 
more each day and required 0.54 pound less 
feed when 0.1 per cent lysine was added in 
tests conducted recently at Oklahoma State 
University. Dr. J. C. Hillier, animal hus- 
bandry professor, reported the results. 

He said a 16 per cent protein test ration 
using corn as the protein source contained 
0.66 per cént lysine, an amino acid. When 
milo was substituted for the corn, the lysine 
content was 0.58 per cent. 

Dr. Hillier added that rations containing 
soybean oil meal and sesame meal can be 
improved by adding 0.1 per cent lysine. Ly- 
sine also improves the performance of cot- 
tonseed meal supplement rations, he noted. 


Aid to Education Grants 
Announced by Du Pont 


In its annual aid to education program, 
which dates back to 1918, the Du Pont Co. 
has awarded 135 universities and colleges 
grants totaling nearly $1,150,000. The firm 
is awarding $100,000 more for the next 
academic year than it did this school year. 

The institutions receiving the grants de- 
cide on the use of the funds. The major 
parts of the program are grants for teach- 
ing, $664,000; aid to fundamental research, 
$309,000; and postgraduate fellowships, 
$155,000. 

Du Pont said most of the increase and 
more than half of the entire program are 
grants for strengthening the education of 
scientists and engineers. 


Pine City (Minn.) Mill has purchased a 
new Jacobson drag feeder, hammer mill 
tan, and truck hoist. 
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Honegger dealers are proving that new Hon- 


egger Extra Production Laying Feeds can help 
you: 


@ Attract new customers by having this rev- 
olutionary, new program. 


@ Protect your present business by offering 
this development yourself. 


@ Keep your customers happy by promoting 
year ‘round extra production. 


@ Minimize your flock problems by hendling 
stress and disease situations. 


Extra Production Laying Feeds are certain to 
be the future’s popular flock feeding method. 
Why not get in on the ground floor now? Get 
full details about the Honegger dealer fran- 
chise. Write, phone or wire: 


HONEGGERS' & CO., INC., FAIRBURY, ILL. 
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Red Dynasty 


tifles Slav Trade 


The feed markets of Yugoslavia are 
in business only one day a week. Be- 
cause it is set up along Communist 
lines, Yugoslavia in 1958 has an agri- 
culture made up primarily of large 
communal farms which draw their 
seed and feed supplies from govern- 
ment bureaus. 

But since Yugoslavia’s form of com- 
munism is somewhat less rigid than 
the Soviet, the individualist is still per- 
mitted to operate independently, and 
as a result of this, you will find scat- 
tered small farms and feed stores in 


By J. M. SHEPPARD 
Reported From Trieste, Italy 


such of the Yugoslav cities as are large 
enough to support a weekly market 
day when produce, hogs, poultry, and 
cattle are offered for sale and where 
the sellers purchase their seed and feed 
supplies. 

The writer has made, within the 
past 18 months, two motor trips 
through Yugoslavia: the first in transit 
of the central area, including the two 
largest cities — Zagreb and Belgrade, 


and the second along the Adriatic 
coast from just above Albania to the 
now Italian city of Trieste. 

Yugoslavia’s fjiords rival those of 
Norway, while its villages are far more 
picturesque. And it is worthy of note 
that the Yugoslav people are complete- 
ly cordial towards Americans, and des- 
perately anxious to hear more about 
our country from one who can give 
them first hand and reliable infor- 
mation. 

Assuredly the average Slav of this 
nation is far from being a contented 


ON MARKETING DAY, THESE FEED SALESLADIES MOVE THEIR STOCK NEAR THE CURB 


Next Month: Feed Sales Problems in Isolated Formosa 
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answers to 


some questions 
about BACIFERM 


Dr. R. C. KLussENDORF 
Veterinary Medical Service 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


What is Baciferm? 
Baciferm is an antibiotic feed supplement 
for poultry and livestock. It contains baci- 
tracin and other substances and is made 
by fermentation with a pure culture of 
Bacillus subtilis. 


' Does this differ from other 

Antibiotic Feed Supplements? 
Yes. Baciferm provides a high quality pro- 
tein, along with fractions of the vitamin B 
complex, and other unidentified growth 
factors which result from the fermentation 
process. Most other antibiotic feed supple- 
ments contain only the antibiotic on an 
inert carrier. 

What is its Range of Activity? 
Among the bacteria normally found in the 
digestive tract, it is highy active against 
the gram positive organisms which are the 
common secondary invaders—streptococci, 
staphylococci, enterococci and clostridia. 

Is it Active 
Against Coliform Bacteria? 
No, it does not interfere with the normal 
multiplication of E. coli and A. aerogenes 
which constitute about 60% to 65% of 


For further data, write 


micro-organisms usually present and 
which produce B-vitamins. 


Does it Remain in the Intestine? 
Yes. Because of its large molecular size, 
bacitracin is not readily absorbed from the 
digestive tract. It therefore provides anti- 
biotic activity against bacteria throughout 
the entire length of the intestinal tract. 


Is Baciferm Stable? 
Baciferm has exceptional qualities of sta- 
bility, especially under the severe condi- 
tions present during pelleting, because it 
contains bacitracin in the new form of 
zinc bacitracin. 


How is Baciferm being Used ? 
Baciferm has a wide range of usefulness in 
the rations of broilers, layers, turkeys and 
swine — at low levels for improved growth 
response and egg production, and at high 
levels for the prevention and treatment of 
disease and stress problems. 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 


Animal Nutrition Department 


GYD COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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person whether he operates an inde- 
pendent farm or business, or works in 
one of the government factories or up- 
on a government community farm. 
Some idea of this disturbed state of 
mind can be gained from the fact that 
while the Yugoslav government pegs 
the official currency, known as the 
dinar, at 300 to the U.S. dollar, the 
actual and open market exchange 
ranges all the way from 520 to over 
700 for one United States dollar. It is 
a false economy built upon an artifi- 
cial financial balance. 

There is a growing feeling of op- 
pression accompanied by an increasing 
desire for greater freedom. No revolu- 
tion against the Tito regime is in the 
immediate offing, for in spite of his 
Communist views, Tito is a far more 
liberal ruler than those of Russia, and 
in some quarters of his land he is high- 
ly respected, while in others the peo- 
ple lack that spirit of revolt that 
prompted Hungary in 1956, and know 
full well that any uprising could have 
only a bloody and losing result. 

Tito, for instance, allows independ- 
ent farming and small business enter- 
prises, but these have to buck the big 
farms and organizations that are either 
sponsored or operated directly by the 
government, and their chances of mak- 
ing progress are virtually nil; indeed 
the most they can hope for is to eke 
out a small living, a bare existence as 
it were. 

But such is human nature that many 
of the Slavs prefer to fight life the 
hard way, rather than fall into the 
regimentation of their communist gov- 
ernment where individualism is an 
utter impossibility. 

And it is these “little” men and wo- 
men of “big” hearts and great forti- 
tude who comprise the minority ele- 
ment that derive their living from 
their own efforts, and amongst them 
are the owner-operators of the small 
feed stores who supply the necessities 
of the independent farmer. Such feed 
stores, as must be expected under the 
circumstances, do not enjoy a volume 
business, but sell their products in 
limited quantities to customers who 
struggle along as best they can. 

During the cold months the small 
independent farmers must buy grain 
for their horses — they are still the 
chief form of transportation in rural 
Yugoslavia — and feed for their poul- 
try, hogs, and cattle as well. To keep 
going, they bring their market-ready 
hogs, chickens, and ducks to the com- 
munity market of the village, sell at 
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MARKET day in 
Dubrovnik on the 
Dalmatian coast of 
southern Yugoslavia 
is a major event 

for farmers from 
surrounding areas. 
There is little reason 
for joy in the Tito-run 
Communist nation 
and even the minor 
excitement by 
American standards 
of a day in town is 
something really big 
in the lives of the 
oppressed Slavs. 
While not a Soviet 
satellite, Yugoslavia 
nonetheless closely 
follows the 
Communist line. 


the best open price they can get, then 
go to the feed store to spend a part of 
their income for feed supplies that 
they might carry on. 

“How,” I asked an informed Slav, 
“can these small farmers hope to 
compete against the big community 
farms?” 

He laughingly answered: “Very sim- 
ple. Communist community groups are 
without incentive, without ambition, 
and devoid of what you Americans call 
‘guts’ and although these big farms 
are able to get their feed, through gov- 
ernment channels, at a lower cost, 
their fumbling and bumbling, their 
mismanagement and lack of economi- 
cal know-how is such that the small 
chap who is really trying, can get far 
more for his efforts than the Tito 
farms, in ratioed proportion, of course. 
And the public is prone to favor buy- 
ing from the small fellow in the town 
market, even though the price might 
be slightly higher, for the produce, 
whether a vegetable or an egg, is al- 


Author's Note: When writing about a dic- 
tatorship or Communist country, one does 
not mention the names of informants, hence 
there is no reference here to any particular 
feed store owner as this might prove to 
that person's detriment. — J.M.S. 


most certain to be fresher and more 
tasty edible.” 

Yugoslavs talk secretly of “when 
we can shake off the lethargy and regi- 
mentation of Communism, and attain 
something of the freedom of speech 
and action that these visitors from the 
outside western world enjoy.” 

When that day may arrive is any- 
one’s guess, but one could venture to 
surmise that it will not be during 
Tito’s time. The writer would expect 
it to come about after that leader's 
demise when out of the turbulence 
that is sure to follow, something more 
closely approaching western democra- 
cy may be achieved. 


And when that day does come to 
pass, the independent farmer and inde- 
pendent feed firm operator in Yugo- 
slavia, will have a tremendous advan- 
tage over the semi-slaves who, upon 
their release, will hardly know what to 
do with their new-found freedom. 


Traudt Bros., Sutton, Neb., has installed a 
new drier. 


GILL RETIRES 
A veteran employe of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, IIl., has retired. He is Lowell 
O. Gill, who has served the firm for 42 
years, the last six as research consultant. 
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NOPCO ANNOUNCES 4 NEw 
MICRATIZED 


Chemical Company, 1987 
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INTRODUCING A BRAND-NEW CONCEPT — 


Biological Value 


On this basis, the new Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay Type V, is 


TWICE AS EFFECTIVE 


Nopcay Type V is twice as effective as natural vitamin A from fish liver oil or its synthetic substitutes, 
such as the palmitate. The evidence is based on studies in poultry of weight gain, feed efficiency, 
prevention of deficiency symptoms and mortality, and on separate studies of the amount of vitamin A 


stored in the liver. 


Nopco research has covered all the criteria by which vitamin A effectiveness is demorstrated 


LOW FEEDING LEVELS The relation be- 
tween vitamin A dosage and rate of growth, 
feed efficiency, and prevention of deficiency 
symptoms and mortality is demonstrated clearly 
at low feeding levels, where these factors be- 
come critical. The effectiveness of Nopcay Type 
V and fish liver oi] as measured by these four 
criteria is compared in Fig. 1 and Table I. These 
data show clearly that the vitamin A in Nopcay 
Type V is twice as effective as natural vitamin 
A in the form of fish liver oil or its synthetic 
substitutes, such as the palmitate. 


FIG.1—CUMULATIVE GAIN OF CHICKS RECEIVING NOPCAY TYPE V 
AND FISH LIVER OIL OR VITAMIN A PALMITATE 
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TABLE I—RELATIVE EFFECT OF FISH LIVER OIL OR VITAMIN A 
PALMITATE AND NOPCAY TYPE V AT LOW LEVELS IN CHICK DIETS 


Level of F Vitamin A 

Vitamin A Joram of Gain | Deficient | Mortality 

(USP units)| (gm.) (%) 

FISH LIVER 200 149 3.82 100 50 
~ 400 184 3.00 54 9 
VITAMIN A 600 226 2.49 13 3 
PALMITATE | 1200 263 2.36 0 0 
200 198 2.18 48° 6 
NOPCAY 400 221 2.65 6 0 
TYPEV 600 254 2.43 0 0 
1200 294 2.27 0 0 


*Mortality at 4 weeks of age. Control lots of birds receiving no supplemental vitamin A 
all died by 24 days of age. 
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NORMAL FEEDING LEVELS At normal 
feeding levels, the relative biological effective- 
ness of different vitamin A forms may be 
studied by measurement of liver storge. The 
effectiveness of Nopcay Type V and fish liver 
oil or vitamin A palmitate in oil form is com- 
pared in Fig. 2 and Table II. 


FIG.2— LIVER STORAGE OF VITAMIN A FROM NOPCAY TYPE V AND 
FISH LIVER OIL OR VITAMIN A PALMITATE IN 4-WEEK-OLD CHICKS 
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TABLE 1I—RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF NOPCAY TYPE V VS. FISH 
LIVER OiL OR VITAMIN A PALMITATE IN PRODUCING SPECIFIC 
LEVELS OF LIVER STORAGE 
Dietary Level of Vitamin A Required per Pound of Feed* 


Liver Storage of Fish Oil 

50 1680 925 18 
100 2260 1290 18 
250 3510 1830 1.9 
500 4900 2400 2.0 
730 5880 2830 21 
1000 6700 3210 21 


*Based on 4-week-old chicks with normal initial stores of vitamin A at hatching. 
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as effective 


compare the biological effectiveness of the 


forms of vitamin A, one heed merely de- 
termine the amount of each which is required _ 


te bring a group of chicks to any given-state of 
vitamin A nutrition as evidenced by a: given 
level of liver storage. For example, in Fig. 2, 
a level of 4800 USP units per'pound from fish 
liver oil or palmitate is required to deposit 460 


USP units of vitamin A per liver. To obtain the 


same liver storage, only 2300 USP units of Noveay 
Type V are required. Tabie EI shows the relative 
levels of the two classes of supplements required 
to produee given levels of liver storage over a 
wide range. Both the figure and the table show 
conclusively that Nopcay is twice as 


INSTABILITY MOT A FACTOR 
of the above data were obtained on fresh 


feeds mixed frequently during the experimental i 
trials: Therefore instability of oil forms of vita- 


min A in the feed is not a factor in ‘these 


experiments, 


‘Extensive show Nopeay Type 


possess all the excellent stability. characteristics 
previous Micrstineg forms. 
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NOPCO INTRODUCES A NEW CONCEPT 


FOR EVALUATING VITAMIN A= 


Biological Value 


NOPCO INTRODUCES A NEW PRODUCT = 


A NEW MICRATIZED VITAMIN A= 


Nopcay 


Nopcay Type V, a brand-new Micratized 
vitamin A, is another dramatic step toward 
the ultimate in vitamin A nutrition. For 
further information on this important dis- 
covery, send for a set of our Data Sheets on 


Nopcay Type V. 


NOPCO C MPANY 


Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, 
calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


The Feeding Value of Different 
Grades of Yellow Corn for Broilers, 
by R. H. Harms and O. E. Goff, Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, Knoxville, 
free. 

Here is a 20-page bulletin from the 
Tennessee station reporting on four 
experiments involving 3,400 broilers, 
conducted to compare the gross feed- 
ing value of different grades of yellow 
corn for broilers. 

Data obtained from these studies in- 
dicate that many sample grades of yel- 
low corn can be fed safely with results 
equal to those from feeding No. 2 
yellow corn. 

Tabulated material includes diet 
composition, nutrient values, and ef- 
fect of corn on body weight, feed ef- 


ficiency, feather score, and mortality. 
* % 


Steers and Heifers in Farm Beef Pro- 
duction, by R. C. Henderson, R. M. 
Smith, and J. H. Jones, Texas Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, free. 

Here’s another report from the Tex- 
as station. This four-page progress re- 
port discusses a study conducted to 
determine profitable means of market- 
ing farm feed and pasture resources 
through cattle. One hundred Hereford 
calves were used in the trials. 

Steers were found to be more prof- 
itable than heifers in the grazing and 
feeding experiments. Areas covered by 
the experiments include pasture use, 
gains from pasture, and drylot fat- 
tening. 

* ¥* * 
Economics of Cattle Feeding Systems 
for West Texas, by A. C. Magee, P. T. 
Marion, C. E. Fisher, and W. F. 
Hughes, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, free. 

The purpose of the study reported 
in this 16-page bulletin trom the Texas 
station is to assist west Texas farmers 
to appraise the opportunities for mar- 
keting sorghum grain through cattle at 
a profit. The results will interest south- 
western and other feed men. 

Most west Texas farmers are inex- 
perienced in feeding cattle. This report 
tells the most of facilities needed to 
feed cattle, the results that normally 
may be expected from different feed- 
ing systems, and the conditions under 
which cattle feeding is likely to be 
profitable. 
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Oats for Winter Forage, by W. L. 
Parks and E. J. Chapman, Tennessee 
Experiment Station, Knoxville, free. 
This eight-page bulletin from the 
Tennessee station reports the results 
of air-dry forage yield tests with oats 
seeded at three rates and treated with 
different amounts of nitrogen. 


- It was found that higher rates of 
seeding of oats produced the most 
early forage; however, there was no 
significant difference in total forage 
production for the various seeding 
rates tried. Feed men will be especially 
interested in the forage production 
obtained from the various amounts of 


nitrogen applied to the acreage. 
* * * 


Breeding Meat-Type Hogs for Ala- 
bama, by C. D. Squiers and W. D. 


Salmon, Alabama Experiment Station, 


Auburn, free. 
Methods for producing meat-type 


hogs are being investigated at the Ala-. 


bama station in experiments started in 
1951 and still continuing. Useful re- 
sults to date are covered in this four- 
page folder. 


Results obtained at other state sta- 
tions are compared with those of Ala- 
bama. Feed men will profit from this 
publication, since the preference of 
present-day consumers for lean pork 
generally is recognized. 

* * * 
Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly: 

Massachusetts—Inspection of Com- 
mercial Feedstuffs, Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station, Amherst. 

North Carolina — Feed Report for 
1956-57, North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh. 

Rhode Island—Inspection of Feeds, 
Rhode Island Department of Agricul- 
ture & Conservation, Providence. 


Field Men’s Short Course 
March 6-7 at Raleigh 


Feed company field men are invited to 
attend a two-day short course, to be held 
March 6-7 at Raleigh, N. C. The event will 
take place on the campus of North Carolina 
State College. 

The short course is sponsored jointly by 
the college and the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers association. A. W. Koon is 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Territory Manager Trio 
Is Appointed by Chase 


P. E. Nelson, Bill Sheets, and K. L. 
Moore have been named territory sales man- 
agers by Chase Bag Co., Chicago, for its 
paper bag division. They will headquarter 
at Atlanta, Chicago, and Buffalo, respec- 
tively. 


E. Nelson 


Bill Sheets 


K. L. Moore 


Mr. Nelson, who joined Chase in 1938, 
managed the New Orleans sales office at 
the time of his new assignment. Mr. Sheets 
joined Chase at Chicago last year and Mr. 
Moore in 1956 at Buffalo. 

Vice President E. K. Ludington Jr. is in 
charge of the paper bag division, which has 
its offices in New York City. R. H. Ayers 
is national division sales manager. In addi- 
tion to the new appointees, territory sales 
managers are G. N. Burns of New Orleans 
and W. J. Pritchett of Houston. 


Corn Refining ’57 Grind 
Is 140 Million Bushels 


Approximately 140 million bushels of 
corn were used last year by corn refiners to 
make feed ingredients, starches, dextrose, 
syrups, and other products. This figure is 
close to the record grind of 141 million 
bushels in 1956. 

The industry's grind was reported by the 
Corn Industries Research foundation, which 
predicts continued high activity this year. 
The grind passed the 100-million mark in 
1941 and has exceeded 130 million in six 
of the last eight years. 

The foundation said corn refiners mar- 
keted a million tons of livestock feed ingre- 
dients last year. Sales of corn steepwater, 
used in making antibiotics, increased. 


An electric hoist has been installed at In- 
galls Grain Co., Gothenburg, Neb. 


Down at Franklinton, La., W. J. Richardson 
has installed a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 
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North, East, South or West - 


PROCADIAN BEST! 
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The profit-making features of cattle and 
sheep feeds containing urea as a source of pro- 
tein have been proven over and over by thou- 
sands of satisfied cattlemen, feeders and farmers. 
Your customers know why it pays to “look for 
urea on the tag.” 


PROCADIAN Urea is always available to you 
promptly, in quantity. When you order 
PROCADIAN Urea, it is free-flowing, well- 
packed, and freshly-made by Nitrogen Division, 
the nation’s leading producer of urea. To make 
better cattle and sheep feeds easier, at low cost, 
it pays to ure PROCADIAN Urea. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Hopewell, Va., P.O.Drawer 131 .................... Cedar 9-6301 
lronton, Ohio, P.O.Box 98 Ironton 8-4366 
Omaha 7, Neb., P.O.Box 166 ....................... Bellevue 1464 
Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. ............... Temple 3-2801 
Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. ....... Columbia 3-6676 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. ... Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 


Columbia, Mo., P.O.Box 188 ... Gibson 2-4040 
Indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. .... Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.O.Box 869 ............. Kalamazoo 5-8676 
St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ....... Midway 5-2864 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. .... Yukon 2-6840 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. .......... Hanover 2-7300 
Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. ........ Hanover 2-7300 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
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Does the investment in a pellet mill 
and accessory equipment pay off? Lo- 
cal circumstances and the size and type 
of feeders are factors which must be 
taken into consideration before pellet- 
ing machinery is purchased. 

* * 

For J. P. White Industries, Inc., of 
Roswell, N. Mex., pelleting has proved 
highly successful. The White company 
turned to pelleting on the suggestion 
of a large-scale lamb feeder, Charles 
Waller. 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


ured. Customers who get good results 
are our best salesmen,” the manager 
stressed. 

White Industries is a corporation es- 
tablished by J. P. White Jr. and his 
associates in 1941. Mr. White is pres- 
ident; Tom D. White, vice president; 
Mr. Boreing is treasurer as well as 
general manager; and H. H. McGee is 
secretary. The firm specializes in live- 
stock feeds, concrete pipe, and irriga- 


The company does not use a salesroom. 

J. P. White Industries manufactures 
Western Livestock Feeds brand. A 
complete line of cattle and sheep feed 
is popular with a large number of 
ranchers and farmers. Both range and 
feed lot feed is manufactured. Most of 
the feed sold is in cube form but some 
of it is mash. Custom mixing is a high- 
ly profitable service offered by the 
concern. 

Roswell is a city of 35,000 and the 
county seat of Chaves county. It is on 


A Lamb Suggestion Responsible 


Pellets and 


He went to his friend, C. B. (Char- 
lie) Boreing, general manager of J. P. 
White Industries. The two men 
worked on developing this type of feed 
and it was produced in the mill. After 
it was first worked out here, Prof. 
P. E. Neal, in the animal husbandry 
department at New Mexico A & M 
College, located in Las Cruces, took it 
up. Word got around among feeders 
and the Roswell mill received inquiries 
from all over the United States on this 
type of feeding. So numerous were 
the queries that Charlie Boreing, in 
self-defense, had copies of reprints 
made and these are now sent to inter- 
ested parties. 


Charlie Boreing pointed out, “Our 
volume increases each year and one of 
the chief reasons is the promotion of 
pellets. The popularity of pellet feed- 
ing grows all the time. Naturally, we 
are enthusiastic about it at the very 
mill where it started. 


“I talk up pellet feeding. When a 
customers comes to our mill I give him 
the figures on what pellets can do for 
him. The formula consists of 25 per 
cent grain, 10 per cent molasses, and 
65 per cent alfalfa. To this are added 
antibiotics. The feed is ground, mixed, 
and pelleted in half-inch by one-inch 
cubes. 

“Gains run 0.42 pounds per head 
per day on approximately 3.7 pounds 
of feed consumed per head daily, start- 
ing with a 70-pound lamb and feeding 
for a period of 50 to 60 days. Figures 
like these will interest any man who 
has money invested in lambs. In addi- 
tion, I show the plant and processes 
to the customer and give results sec- 
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NEW MEXICAN BOREING 
A pusher for pellets. 


tion systems. 


The firm began business at its pres- 
ent site, literally starting from scratch. 
The original office was in the mill 
building. Now it is in its own hand- 
some structure, which is 30 by 40 feet. 
Gumwood panels, inlaid linoleum, 
acoustical ceiling, fluorescent light fix- 
tures, two floor furnaces, and an air- 
conditioning system make for excellent 
working conditions. 

The mill is not on a railroad; incom 
ing ingredients and finished feed are 
handled by truck. Concrete truck-bed- 
height loading docks on the east and 
west sides of the mill house accommo- 
date five trucks at a time. The mill is 
constructed of corrugated sheet metal 
and is 200 feet long by 50 feet wide. 


U.S. 380, some 400 miles straight west 
of Fort Worth, Tex. This progressive 
mill serves a territory of 200 miles ra- 
dius in an area that has a livestock 
economy of about half Hereford cattle 
and half sheep. 

J. P. White has a personnel of 25 
employes with Lloyd Dillard as mill 
manager and Bill Barker as office man- 
ager. For deliveries a Ford bobtail, an 
International truck pulling a semi-trail- 
er, and a 1Y%4-ton GMC that pulls a 
single axle trailer are used. There is 
no regular route plan other than that 
all deliveries are in truckload lots made 
directly to the rancher’s barn. 

Charlie Boreing noted, “Ingredients 
are conveyed in our mill operation, 
either by hammer mill or elevator, to 
12 overhead bulk bins. Then Draver 
feeders take them out of the bulk bins 
and they go into a mixing auger over 
to the check bins and from there to the 
pellet mills where the feed is cubed. It 
then goes through pellet coolers, over 
scalpers, and into the sacking drum. 
Our plant equipment and layout are 
based on experience and individual 
needs.” 

To produce its line of range and fat- 
tening feeds, J. P. White Industries 
uses this equipment: 

100-horsepower Jacobson hammer 

mill 

One-ton Kelly Duplex vertical mixer 

Two Sprout-Waldron pellet coolers 

100-horsepower Anglo American 

hammer mill 
75-horsepower Anglo American 
pellet mill 


100-horsepower Roberts hay grinder 
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50-horsepower Clayton steam 

generator 

50-ton platform scale 

Profitable sidelines are Swift's live- 
stock mineral secured from Waco, 
Tex., 300 miles southeast of Roswell, 
and Butler buildings. 

Charlie Boreing believes in backing 
the future farmer to the limit and he 
is all for the youngster trying to make 
a go of it in farming or ranching. This 
interest is shown in sponsorship of the 
4-H and FFA boys. The firm partici- 
pates vigorously in 4-H lamb and calf 
sales. Attractive calendars issued by 
the J. P. White firm have become a 
trademark of its advertising policy. 

A film in color showing the diges- 
tive system of a cow and the tract at 
work proved highly beneficial in cre- 
ating interest on the part of the live- 
stock men who viewed it. It was part 
of a program conducted by the White 
mill at a coffee shop in Roswell. Steaks 
were served and valuable publicity cre- 
ated for the mill. 

Direct mail, carefully directed at a 
screened mailing list, is a reliable me- 
dium for this New Mexico concern. 

Mr. Boreing remarked, “Pellet-type 
feeding is gaining in popularity and 
has a great future. Right now work is 
being done on complete ration pellets 
for fattening cattle. I think there is a 
great future in both lamb and cattle 
feed pellets. This type of feed lends 
itself to the use of various antibiotics 
and hormones being developed.” 

Livestock men find J. P. White In- 
dustries an able and ready source of 
credit for their financial needs. Terms 
of 30 days net are offered and this 
form of sales represents 75 per cent of 
the volume listed in the books. 

Capacity of the White grain eleva- 
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PELLETED feeds are paying dividends 

in a big way for this Roswell (N. Mex.) 
mill, which serves lamb and beef feeders. 
A rancher's suggestion ultimately led to 


the purchase of pelleting machinery. 


tor is 500 tons. From 12,000 to 15,000 
tons of feed are turned out each year. 

Charlie Boreing commented, “The 
prices vary so much in feed, from year 
to year, that tonnage is what counts 
with us.” 

Supplemental range feed and lamb 
fattening pellets are the two most pop- 
ular feeds with customers. 

Mr. Boreing noted, “We try awfully 
hard to satisfy our customers. It pays 
off, for six years ago we had to double 
our milling capacity and our volume 


increases each year. We have absolute- 
ly no argument with a customer on any 
question of quantity or quality of feed 
that comes up. The customer is always 
right. We will load a customer at mid- 
night, if necessary. We have done it 
on Sundays, holidays, and even on 
Christmas day, when requested.” 

This successful feed executive, with 
16 years in the feed business, attempts 
to attend as many state college meet- 
ings each year as he can. He is earnest 
about such talks for he relies on them 
to keep posted on the lastest develop- 
ments. “Another source of expert 
help,” said Mr. Boreing, “is Cyanamid, 
our antibiotic supplier. Its advice and 
know-how on the use of antibiotics is 
available-to us and we use it 100 per 
cent.” 


THOUSANDS OF BALES OF HAY AWAIT PELLETING. 
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Miracles happening to a steer? 

Every time this Iowa steer eats a 
mouthful of supplement, he gets a 
scientifically exact supply of growth- 
boosting vitamins, minerals and hor- 
mones... health-protecting anti- 
biotics . . . blended in such small quan- 
tities that only a few ounces are needed 
to fortify a ton of feed. These minute 
ingredients help produce beef gains 
faster and more economically than was 
dreamed possible a few years ago. 


Yes, miracles are working in thousands 
of feedlots all over America ... on farms 
and ranches from coast to coast, wher- 
ever livestock and poultry are on feed, 
turning grain and roughage into meat, 
milk and eggs. It is there that modern 
mixed rations help work miracles. 


Old-timers in the feed industry might 
shake their heads in wonder at the 
modern precision used to 
measure and mix the tiny trace in- 


 amaggg put into every bag of Purina 
how. But, it’s part of a day’s work 
for Purina production men, who de- 
poe on the exclusive control process, 
icro-Mixing. Micro-Mixing is suffi- 
ciently accurate to check mixing accu- 
racy when an ingredient is added at 
only one part in 10 million. Only 
through this unique and accurate con- 
trol system is Purina able to provide 
just the right, economical amounts of 
trace minerals, antibiotics and other 
vital wth elements needed to pro- 
duce fast gains and high production 
... at low cost. 
Micro-Mixing represents the ultimate 
in cooperation between advanced nutri- 
tional research and modern manufac- 
turing techniques. This is Purina’s way 
of keeping faith with today’s profit- 
minded feeders, who depend on the 
proper balance of all modern nutri- 
tional miracles to get top feeding 
efficiency. 


PURINA...Your Partners in SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Quiet, please...miracles at work! 
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The company is a member of the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation and the New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers association. Charlie Bore- 
ing currently is president of the latter 
group. 

Sales of concrete pipe exceed 300,- 
000 feet a year and the firm mills 


5,000 tons of hay annually. The com- 
pany maintains its own installation 
crews and offers a package job on pipe 
orders. Officials of the firm feel that 
concrete pipe meets the conservation 
of water needs in the area and push 
this department on a year-around basis. 


With an efficient, hard-working 


staff at the controls of the mill ma- 
chinery and expert executives guiding 
the entire mill program J. P. White 
Industries plans to make itself felt even 
more in the feed industry in New 
Mexico with continued concentration 
on pellets — its most effective ammu- 
nition. 


Experts From Coast Coast Make 
Maryland Program the 


A half-dozen top-flight guest speak- 
ers are lined up for the 1958 Universi- 
ty of Maryland nutrition conference 
for feed manufacturers. The confer- 
ence will be held March 20-21 at the 
Shoreham hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The guest speakers will be USDA’s 
A. W. Brant of Beltsville, Md.; Dr. 
G. M. Briggs, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.; Dr. Damon 
V. Catron, Iowa State College; Dr. 
George K. Davis, University of Flori- 
da; Dr. James McGinnis, State College 
of Washington; and Dr. G. Lynn Ro- 
moser, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. 

Chairmen for the morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions on March 20 will be, 
respectively, C. §. Shaffner and R. F. 
Davis. On March 21, J. E. Foster and 
E. D. Noren will function as chair- 
men. 

The opening session will include 
talks by Dr. G. F. Combs of the uni- 
versity on Maryland research on prac- 


DR. GEORGE BRIGGS 
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tical broiler rations and Dr. McGinnis 
on the “Effect of Enzymatic and Oth- 
er Treatments on the Feeding Value 
of Cereal Grains for Poultry.” 

F. C. Wingert will tell of Mary- 
land’s research studies with growing- 
fattening swine. 

A discussion of the sponsoring uni- 
versity’s work with zinc, potassium, 
and unidentified growth factors in 
purified poult and laying diets will be 
covered by C. Supplee, to open the 
second session on March 20. Next, Mr. 
Briggs will cover “Recent Develop- 
ments in Mineral Nutrition of Poultry 
and Swine. 

Floridian Davis will review “Ad- 
vances in Mineral Nutrition of Rumin- 
ants,” followed by J. C. Shaw’s dis- 
cussion of Maryland’s work on the re- 
lation of nutrition- of the rumen to 
intermediary metabolism of the ru- 
minant. 


TASTE SALES AGENT 
Taste Engineering, Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed Midland-Western, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., sales agent for its Tastelation feed fla- 
vors. The eastern firm supplies special prod- 
ucts to feed manufacturers. 


Maryland field research reports will 
be presented by R. D. Creek on poul- 
try and R. W. Henken on dairy and 
animal husbandry. Dr. Creek is chair- 
man of the Maryland nutrition con- 
ference committee. 


Eight timely topics will be discussed 
on the final conference day. ‘Dr. 
Catron will bring his audience to date 
on swine nutrition. Dr. McGinnis will 
cover studies on nutrition of layers and 
breeders. 

Dr. Combs and N. V. Helbacka plan 
to discuss Maryland studies with lay- 
ing hens. Mr. Brant will ask and an- 
swer the question: “Do present day 
broilers taste better?” 

Dr. Romoser and Mr. Helbacka will 
discuss “Calorie-Protein Ratio and 


Zinc in Practical Chicken and Turkey 
Broiler Rations.” Maryland research 
with “VFA Production by Rumen 
Microorganisms — Bloat” is E. C. 
Leffel’s subject. 


DR. GERALD COMBS 
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SOY BEAN OIL MEAL 
NEW PROCESS (SOLVENT) 
PEASIZE 
PELLETS 
FLAKES 
50% SOYBEAN MEAL 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

OLD PROCESS (EXPELLER) 
PELLETS 
PEASIZE 


FR KELLOGG AND 


DECATUR, ILL. - DES MOINES, IOWA 
EDGEWATER, N. J. - LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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boosts laying feed sales 


Controls more flock troubles 
than any other disease 
fighter in feeds today 


Week-a-month protective feed- 
ing with furazolidone in your 
laying feed program is a busi- 
ness-builder. Keeps customers’ 
birds out of trouble . . . heads 
off laying slumps before they 
start . .. helps you sell your en- 
tire feeding program. 

No other drug can match the 
way furazolidone makes full- 
time layers out of part-time, dis- 
ease-weakened birds. Fed in a 
booster feed 5 to 7 days per 
month, furazolidone relieves the 
pressure of stress periods, res- 
piratory troubles, intestinal ail- 
ments and other infections. It 
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prevents bacterial build-up when 
birds’ resistance is down. 

Stimulates feed consumption 
- . - improves feed-egg ratio. 

Whether you sell popular 
brand booster feeds with fura- 
zolidone or mix your own, fura- 
zolidone makes the best feeds 
perform better. Recommend 
feeding a ration containing 2 
Ibs. nf-180* per ton 5 to 7 days 
every month or whenever stress 
is likely. " 

Furazolidone comes to you 
premixed as nf-180. Contact 
your Hess & Clark representa- 
tive or Feed Products Division 
for complete mixing information. 


*2 pounds of nf-180 per ton is expressed 
on feed tags as 100 grams furazolidone 
or 0.011%. 


Write for this kit of field reports 
and sales boosting ideas. 
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— Small Order 


(Continued from page 48) 


chandise which at first seems totally 
unrelated to the feed business. Bins 
and shelves along the aisles contain 
such random necessities as tarps, gal- 
vanized goods, work clothes, rainwear, 
spray equipment, sundials, weather 
vanes, toys, barbeque supplies, shells, 
guns, and fishing gear. 

Mr. Bucke explains, however, that 
these items are related in a sense. “For 
example,” he informed, “a man might 
come in looking for shearing equip- 
ment, see gloves on display, and 
choose a pair; see shells on the shelf, 
and buy some, even though these 
weren't on his mind to begin with. 

“Meanwhile,” he continued, “his 
wife browses around, finds garden 
seed, a flower pot, or peat moss, some 
special fertilizer for her house plants. 
Often they are accompanied by a 
child, who is interested in a bicycle, 
or a swing. Sometimes the parents end 
up buying such an item, or return later 
to select it for a Christmas or birthday 
gift.” 

Mr. Bucke has found this aspect of 
his business both pleasurable and prof- 
itable, entirely aside from the custom- 
er-lead angle. 

“We are in a perfect area for hunt- 
ing and fishing,” he stated, “and it 
seemed a very natural tie-in.” 


Mountains on either side of the 
valley have both large and small game 
and trout, the valley itself has good 
bird hunting, its ponds and sloughs 
contain black bass, and the nearby 
Sacramento river offers good salmon 
and steelhead fishing. The people of 
the area know, appreciate, and enjoy 
these natural bounties. 


As its name implies, however, feed 
and grain are the mainstay of Mr. 
Bucke’s business. Here, too, diversifi- 
cation is practiced. All types of feed 
are processed, alfalfa meal, baled hay 
and straw are handled, seed grain is 
cleaned and treated, and a complete 
line of mixed fertilizers carried. 

Mr. Bucke’s leading feeds are his 
own 14 and 16 per cent protein dairy 
mixes. Running a close second are 
ground and rolled barley. The firm’s 
busy machinery also turns out hog ra- 
tion, calf food, chick starter, and egg 
mash. Albers concentrate is used in the 
Bucke cattle formula. 

In charge of this phase of feed mix- 
ing is John (Johnny) Gross, with the 
firm since 1940. 
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KEY MEN in the Bucke feed 
operation at Orland, Calif., are 
pictured here. At top, Owner 
John Bucke displays a shotgun in 
his sporting goods department. 
Center view shows Harold Logue 
stitching a sack and bottom 
photo pictures Al Wheeler at 
work using the firm's bagging 


scale. More photos on page 75. 


“We give the customer what he 
wants,” explained Johnny, “mixing to 
his own specifications if he wants it, 
although most buyers prefer and ask 
for Bucke Mix.” 

Incoming grain is stored temporarily 
in 30-ton Butler storage bins. From 
here it is augered to a vibrating clean- 
er. An air hoist, equipped with a vacu- 
um release, is used to lift and dry the 
grain. 

Berico elevator legs shunt it to ma- 
chinery on the ground floor. Here are 
located a Fords molasses mixer, Jacob- 
son hammer mill, barley roller with an 
output of 20 tons per nine-hour day, 
two Brower mixers of one and two-ton 
capacity, a Eureka bagging scale, and 
a sewing machine. 

Fork lifts are used to handle all 
sacked feeds, which are stacked three 
pallets high in the 100 by 210-foot 
warehouse. Delivery, on a non-sched- 
uled basis, is made within a 30-mile 
radius. Orders of from one to three- 
ton lots are delivered sacked, while . 
milling deliveries of five to 10-ton 
orders are available either bulk or 
sacked. Mr. Bucke recently added a 
Chevrolet to his fleet, now consisting 
of three semi-trailers of 20, 15, and 10- 
ton capacity, one “bobtail” 114-ton 
flatbed, a one-ton and a three-quarter- 
ton pickup. Two portable grain augers 
are used for field pick up of grain. 

Eight employes are used in the mill 
floor and to operate the machinery and 
four for office work and retail sales. 
Mrs. Dorothy Olsen has been book- 
keeper for the firm since 1947. Ray 
Simmons, head retail clerk, specializes 
in milking equipment. Further assist- 
ance with retail selling is given by 
Miss Josie Simmons, the firm’s secre- 
tary, and Reggie Olney. 

Mr. Bucke carries a semi-weekly 
classified advertisement in the local 
newspaper and those of two nearby 
towns. He uses an occasional full-col- 
umn ad, and has three five-minute ra- 
dio spots per week. He uses both his 
own and his suppliers’ literature for 
mailing, and has available an advisory 
service from the companies he repre- 
sents. He does business for 60 per cent 
credit, and finds the arrangement satis- 
factory. 

In addition to the items already 
mentioned, the firm’s large outdoor 
display area stocks fencing and other 
metal materials. Portable fence sections 
enclose this entire area at night. 

Although the decision is not yet 
definite, Mr. Bucke has in mind instal- 
lation of a pelleting mill for possible 
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Thanks to a new laying feed containing Terramy ‘in 


“My birds 


Mrs. Epwarp C. H. ScHroer 
Columbus, Indiana 


om 
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R sults like these insure repeat sales and cus- 
tc ner satisfaction for Extra-Production Laying 
Fe 2d containing Terramycin. 


Yc t breeding flock customers need more than produc- 


tic : alone to maintain profits over feed costs. They also — 


ne d quality eggs with good hatchability. 

‘‘hat’s why an Extra-Production Laying Feed contain- 

iny Terramycin proved profitable for Mrs. Edward C. H. 
Sci:roer—and her dealer, too. 
) | his new idea in laying feeds helped Mrs. Schroer in- 
crease egg production 23%, boost hatchability 4% and 
cui mortality to zero. And her feed supplier added one 
more name to his satisfied customer list. 


What Are Extra-Production Feeds? They are high- 
quality laying feeds with Terramycin added at scientifi- 
caliy-determined levels. They need no special handling; 
no change in feeding or management programs. 
What Are Their Sales Advantages? 14 college trials 
proved that Extra-Production Laying Feeds could: 
* increase egg production 6% to 37% 
® improve feed efficiency 3.7% to 24% 
® maintain high production in presence of disease or 
threatened laying slump 
® extend period of high production 
® maintain production at end of laying cycle 
@ reduce mortality, hold down secondary invaders 
@ increase fertility, hatchability and chick livability 
with breeder flocks 
* improve eggshell strength 


What Is Their Profit Potential? Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feeds are worth more because they do so much more 
for your customers. The extra benefits they deliver help 
yo: trade up customers to the premium-profit market . 
help you build new business that will make them line 
lec lers in a hurry. 

_ earn how an Extra-Production Laying Feed contain- 
in. Terramycin can perform in your market. See your 
su plier or Pfizer representative soon for complete details. 
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production 23% 


Laying 


Feeds with potent 
fixer) Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
( Cuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


“Within one week of vatichine my en to a new Extra- 
Production Feed, production increased from 55% to 78%. 


~"Metchadalltty increased 4%, mortality dropped to zero illite 
I switched to the new feed with Terramycin.” 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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THE MAN WITH THE 
MULTIWALL PLAN 


UNION 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 
ROBERT BOLLING 


cuts 

60 sizes 
from 
inventory of 
20-million- 
Multiwall 
user 


Impressive savings in 
cost, space, handling 
and inventory control 


A leading user of Multiwall hes his. then surveyed the company’s 


inventory problem, reduced his ~~ ~~ complete bagging operation. The 

packaging costs, released valu- — are based on this 5-point __ new Specifications Manual was 

able storage space, and saved Packaging Efficiency Plan _ one of the results. Savings are ex- 


@ DESIGN ; pected to run well over $100,000. 
© EQUIPMENT 
@ CONSTRUCTION Union Multiwall Specialists 


__ © SPECIFICATION CONTROL have helped many companies 
effect substantial economies and 
| | gains in Multiwall performance. 

The opportunities for more efficient control were Ask about Union’s 5-Point Packaging Efficiency 
first pointed out by Packaging Specialist Robert Plan, and how you can take advantage of it without 
Bolling of Union. With the consent of the manu- either cost or obligation. 


an impressive number of man | 
hours by revising the Speci- 
fications Manual which guided 
his company’s purchase of 20 ~ 
million bags a year. 2 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
planning 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP -PAPER CORPORATION 
23S BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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future expansion. This is in line with 
his practice of the past — an alertness 
to change, to new ideas, to improved 
methods of operation and of merchan- 
dising. He has found a store that ap- 
peals to the entire farm family to be a 
source of personal satisfaction as well 
as a strong drawing card in an area of 
widely diversified agriculture pursuits. 


FOREMAN John Gross, top left, records 
an order inside the mill, exterior of 
which is at left. Below is a view of the 
covered outside feed display for small 
orders and the company's attractive 


display and office building. 


Thus the equation, diversification plus 
efficiency, does equal profit. 

California’s John Bucke is a man 
of ideas and of action — of sound 
business judgment and a man whose 
business success is predicated on ren- 
dering every conceivable service to 
help make his customer’s operation 
successful. 


Johnson Feed Mill, Shickley, Neb., has pur- 
chased a new elevator leg. 


Greenfield (Mo.) Farmers Exchange is a 
new Jay Bee hammer mill operator. 


Wayne Feed District Is 
Headed by Chic Wieting 


New district sales manager for Allied 
Mills, Inc., is E. W. (Chic) Wieting, who 
will serve the Chiefs district from headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. Mr. Wieting succeeds 
T. W. Graham, now central regional sales 
manager. 

The new district chief has been with 
Wayne since last August, coming to the 
firm from a feed sales post with McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Wieting 
is a native of Wisconsin. 

He graduated from Lakeland College, 
Sheboygan, Wis., and did graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Wieting 
also was a high school teacher at Appleton, 
Wis. | 
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CHIC WIETING OF WAYNE 


Freeman Is Secretary of 


Michigan Association 
The Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers as- 


sociation has a new secretary-treasurer. He is 
Vern A. Freeman, who fills a vacancy cre- 
ated by the retirement of John A. Krusoe. 

Mr. Freeman is retired from Michigan 
State University, where he served 35 years. 
He was animal husbandry extension special- 
ist for nine years and from 1929 to 1943 
he was in teaching and research work and 
had charge of the university swine herd. 

Mr. Freeman also was assistant 4-H club 
leader for nine years and served two years 
as livestock and dairy specialist in Palmira, 
Colombia. He resides at 806 Coolidge rd., 
East Lansing. 


FASNAUGH RETIRES 
Kalph R. Fasnaugh has retired as chief 
grain inspector for the Toledo Board of 
Trade. He had served in the exchange’s 
inspection department for 38 years. 
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Ralph Everett Sales 


The Boss’ Investment in You 


We are fortunate people because we 
not only have certain rights but also 
responsibilities. We are fortunate, too, 
because we are in the business of be- 
ing successful. As salesmen, we are in 
a field of endeavor where one is either 
successful or unsuccessful. There is 
no middle ground. A man won't re- 
main for long on a sales payroll unless 
he can pay his way with enough orders 
to justify his continued employment or 
unless his employer is a philanthropist. 
Few employers can afford philan- 
thropy, so most salesmen can consider 
themselves successful if they have 
been on payrolls for any length of 
time. 

It is my good fortune to talk to 
salesmen all across the country. I’m 
happy to say that the vast majority of 
salesmen appreciate the opportunity 
offered to them by their company. 
Some few salesmen, however, have the 
mistaken belief that their company 
owes them more than they are getting. 
The purpose of this column is to dis- 
cuss, as objectively as possible, the 


sales job from both the salesman’s and~ 


the company’s point of view. 


Job Not Easy 

A salesman’s life is a series of ad- 
justments to problems and _ barriers 
that sometimes seem almost insur- 
mountable. Whether he has a fixed 
quota or not, the good salesman is al- 
ways conscious of the orders he must 
turn in over a given period to make 
his territory pay. He may start out a 
new month or a new year with a lot of 
pep and determination to beat his best 
record, but the inevitable problem 
barriers pop up. He is faced with lost 
orders because of business changes 
brought about by mergers, deaths, and 
business transfers. Competition has a 
price that all to frequently seems to 
have been a result of invective rather 
than sane reasoning. 

At one moment he is handling an 
irate customer who has been insulted 
by someone else in the company. In 
the next instance, he may be approach- 
ing a business tycoon who presents a 
hard crust of indifference which seems 
almost impossible to penetrate. A se- 
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“WELL DONE," Purina's Charles 
Steinhauer, left, tells Mr. Everett 


after a recent convention presentation. 
Write Mr. Everett c/o The Feed Bag 
for information on 1958 speaking 


appearances, dates, and availabilities. 


ries of “no’s” as he calls on prospects 
doesn’t add anything to his pleasure. 
A 40-mile drive in the late afternoon 
to keep an appointment only to find 
the customer was suddenly called away 
on urgent business seems to add insult 
to injury. Arriving at his hotel to find 
his reservation has been cancelled, 
which forces him to go to a tourist 
home with mattresses of Civil war 
vintage, induces something other than 
a Midsummer Night's Dream. 


It takes an individual with a staunch 
character to stand up to the many 
problem barriers salesmen contantly 
face. It takes an individual who under- 
stands that his company is behind him 
every inch of the way. It takes an in- 
dividual who realizes that unquestion- 
ing belief in his product and his com- 
pany’s way of doing business will ulti- 
mately win out and the “green pas- 


Merle Thompson is a.new governor (direc- 
tor) of the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
association, succeeding Stan Fagg. 


FULTON BAG SALE 
Fulton Bag & Products’Co., New Orleans, 
a new corporation, has purchased the New 
Orleans and St. Louis branch bag-manufac- 
turing plants of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta. The new firm will make and sell 
multiwall paper bags and other products. 


tures” are really in his own backyard. 


A Staggering Investment 

Statisticians tell us the average mod- 
ern industrial plant has an investment 
of between $12,000 and $14,000 per 
worker employed. Did you ever stop 
to think, Mr. Salesman, how much of 
your own money you would have to 
invest in your own business to earn the 
amount of money you are now being 
paid? Would you be surprised to learn 
that it could be between $50,000 and 
$100,000? 

Your employer gives you an oppor- 
tunity to establish a business of your 
own and you don’t have to invest one 
red cent of your own money! You sim- 
ply invest your career. 

In addition, your company supplies 
you with many other advantages. It 
supplies a product with no inventory 
to buy. It helps with advertising and 
promotion to keep the public aware of 
what you are selling. It gives training 
to develop skill. It offers as much sec- 
urity as it is possible to expect. It pro- 
vides the opportunity to advance 
through promotion. Through research 
it provides new and interesting prod- 
ucts to bring to customers and pros- 
pects. It offers its reputation to help 
overcome sales resistance. 


Whose Rights? 

We hear a great deal about human 
rights these days. I believe in the rights 
of individuals, but I also believe that 
certain responsibilities accompany the 
opportunities offered the salesman. 
The salesman who recognizes his re- 
sponsibilities knows that his company 
doesn’t owe him a living just because 
he reports for work every day and 
makes the rounds of his territory. 

This kind of man is a part of a team 
helping his company make a profit and 
he knows he can expect to share in 
the profits only in direct proportion 
to the support he gives his company 
and the profitable sales he makes. 

It is a small price to pay for unlim- 
ited opportunity, promotions on your 
own efforts, top earnings, job security, 
interesting and stimulating work, re- 
spected position, and a huge stake in 
the future of America! 
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Here’s what we are telling 


your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor-* 


tant with today’s oc of raising animals 
in confinement. ntly, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin De. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 


FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days prepartum, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the fi low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 


Several feed manufacturers offer a special 


Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 
monthly letters with di- 
gests of recent research 
and other information 
on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 
Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 


©, CALCIUE PROSPROROUS 


SUTRITION OF Come 


BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-258, 
Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RICH IN 


FOUR-FOOTED Animals 
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Questions farmers ask 
most often about 


vitamin D nutrition 


What does vitamin D do when I feed it to my livestock? 


Vitamin D prevents rickets and helps livestock use calcium and 
phosphorous properly and efficiently for building sound bones and 
meeting other body needs related to rapid growth, efficient feed 
utilization, good fleshing and well-being of the animal. 


* What happens if my livestock do not get enough vitamin D? 


Symptoms of severe deficiency (rickets) are stiffness, bowed legs, 
arched back, swollen joints, difficulty in lying down or moving about, 
hair coat dull and coarse, and over-all appearance of unthriftiness. 
Mild or borderline deficiencies which do not cause symptoms severe 
enough to be noticed occur far more frequently and are the ones 
that cause the greatest loss in profits through slower growth and 
poorer feed utilization. 


* Won't my livestock get enough vitamin D from sunshine and 
hay? 


Sometimes they will, but sunshine and hay are highly variable and 
unpredictable sources of vitamin D. Feeds adequately fortified with 
vitamin D provide protection. Look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast” on the feed tag. 


* Do dairy cows need vitamin D? 


Yes. Work at the South Dakota Experiment Station showed that dairy 

cows become stiff, lame, develop swollen joints, arched back, diffi- 

culty in moving about or lying down, fail to come into heat, and 

have weak calves with poorly mineralized bones and rickets-like 

appearance. There was also evidence of poor appetite and marked 
in milk producti 


Can Milk Fever be prevented? If so, how? 


< Yes. Fifteen years of research at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


Station have resulted in a highly effective method of prevention. 


1. Feed 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, daily, preferably in two 
equal feedings, for 5 to 7 days before calving. 2. Provide plenty 
of calcium and phosph . 3. Di feeding the vitamin D, 
at the end of 7 days: even though cow has not calved. 4. If calving 
occurs before the vitamin D, has been fed for 6 days, feeding may 
be continued for 1 day after calving. 


_ million units of vitamin D, are supplied by 712 ounces of 
‘h 's FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142-F. 


X. 0. U/ 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about animal nutrition ‘Nutrition, Agricultural Department, Standard 
concerning vitamin D fortification or Milk Fever Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
prevention, write to Dr.G.C. Wallis, Director of | New York 22, New York. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


New York 22, New York 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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See for yourself the Bg Diveren Ce 


in Urea Feed Compounds 


PRODUCT A 


PRODUCT B 


Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound —The 
smooth, round balls are 
free-flowing, non-caking. 


ALL 3 PHOTOS 
ARE 12 TIMES 
ACTUAL SIZE. 


Only Grace Urea freed Compound is 


Smooth- Round: Free-Flowing 


Write for 
complete 
details. 


* Micro- -Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 
that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 


e Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 
e Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Chemical Company A Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS —Edway Blidg., JAckson 7-1551 CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA — 2901 Alline, 63-4121 © NEW YORK—3 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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Of Harshaw Chemicals 


Two well-illustrated new publications of 
interest to feed men are offered by Harshaw 
Chemical Co. of Cleveland. One traces the 
company’s pioneering work in the produc- 
tion of various fluorides, which Harshaw 
began making in 1904. This booklet con- 
tains eight pages and includes both photo- 
graphs and sketches. 

The chemical concern also is making 
available its new “Chemicals for Industry 
and Laboratory,” which describes and illus- 
trates the entire line of. Harshaw products. 

To obtain a copy of each booklet, circle 
Reader Service No. 11. 


New Feed Bag Packer Unit 
Introduced by Chase 


Its new Southland feed filling and weigh- 
ing unit now is available on a national ba- 
sis, Chase Bag Co. of Chicago has an- 
nounced. Vice President W. N. Brock 
termed the unit “a pace-seting machine 
which weighs and drops charges at a pre- 
determined rate of speed.” 

The Southland’s per-minute capacity 
ranges up to 20 bags of 50-pound size or a 
dozen 100-pound sacks. Standard equipment 
provides spouts for 25-pound, 50-pound, 
and 100-pound bags. 

Changeover from one spout to another is 
simple and fast, Chase spokesmen said. The 
Southland feed packer is manufactured by 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Boiler & Tank Co., 
which also makes a fertilizer packer dis- 
tributed by Chase. 

The Southland feed packer is priced at 
$2,900 at Chattanooga. For full descriptive 
literature, circle Reader Service No. 12. 


New Ohio Firm Offers a 
Full Machinery Line 


A complete line of feed milling machin- 
ery, excepting a corn sheller, is being pro- 


Circle the numbers 


which apply to the 
offers that interest ‘ 

. you. Then tear out 

. the card and mail it. * 
Many other Reader 

Service offers appear 

- on other pages — e 


don’t miss them! 
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Illustrated Folders Tell: 


ROBERT KIRKPATRICK 


duced by Thoro-Speed Corp. of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, which is headed by Robert 
R. Kirkpatrick as president. Hammer mills, 
mixers, conveyors, hoists, drags, and dis- 
tributors are included in the Thoro-Speed 
line. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has announced that his 
company will assist in the design and con- 
struction of complete feed milling installa- 
tions, both continuous and custom-type lay- 
outs. 

For literature on Thoro-Speed equipment 
and information on its mill design service, 
circle Reader Service No. 13. 


A Blue Streak vertical screw lift is now in 


the equipment lineup at Farmers Elevator 
Co., Hamilton, N. C. 


Hayes & Stolz Describes 
Electric Distributor 


Literature describing its new electric dis- 
tributor for dry bulk materials now is avail- 
able from Hayes & Stolz Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex. The firm said its unit 
signals loading position. 

Its push-button distributor can be fitted 
with five to 20 openings, Hayes & Stolz 
said, and is adaptable to mountings on el- 
evator legs, collectors, sifters, mixers, and 
screw and belt conveyors. 

The Texas firm offers custom building of 
its distributors. For full information on 
Hayes & Stolz’s electric distributors, circle 
Reader Service No. 14. 


Offer Data on Unistat, 
Salsbury Coccidiostat 


Formulation data for its new coccidiostat, 
Unistat, now are available from Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, lowa. The 
firm said Unistat is a completely new com- 
pound. 

Unistat is reported to stimulate chick 
growth, improve feed efficiency and pig- 
mentation. Salsbury said Unistat is com- 
patible with normal feed ingredients, anti- 
biotics, ad vitamins. 

The firm pointed out that its new prod- 
uct is palatable and economically practical. 
For complete test data and formulation in- 
formation on Unistat, circle Reader Service 
No. 15. 


BRACKETT OVERSEAS 

Dr. Sterling Brackett of American Cyana- 
mid Co. currently is fulfilling speaking en- 
gagements in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Cyanamid said Dr. Brackett was in- 
vited by British science and agriculture 
groups to discuss turkey disease control. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 58,189 Requests for Data 


Daffin Corn Sheller’ New 
Mobile Mill Accessory 


A new corn sheller now is being made for 
use with its mobile feed mills, Daffin Mfg. 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., has announced. The 
new unit is reported to have a capacity of 
300 bushels an hour. 

The new accessory equipment is powered 
by the diesel engine which drives the mobile 
feed plant and both may be operated simul- 
taneously, Daffin said. The sheller is de- 
signed to handle both snapped and husked 
corn. 

Daffin said the sheller is adaptable to all 
of its mobile units. For full facts on Daffin's 
new corn sheller, circle Reader Service 
No. 1. 


Fairbanks Tells Value of 
Hand, Platform Trucks 


Application and value of hand, platform, 
and other trucks for feed and industrial 
plants are told in a new brochure published 
by Fairbanks Co., New York City. The six- 
page brochure also gives construction fea- 
tures and basic specifications for the units. 

Units covered in the publication include 
Fairbanks’ platform trucks, 15 types of hand 
trucks, lift-jack platform trucks, dollies, and 
casters and wheels. 

Thirty illustrations supplement the text. 
For copies of Fairbanks’ new truck bro- 
chure, circle Reader Service No. 2. 


Offer Abbott Gallimycin 
In New Injectable Form 


Gallimycin now is available in a new in- 
jectable form for treating poultry diseases, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl., 
has announced. One injection is reported 
to be effective against several ills. 

Abbott said injections can be given intra- 
muscularly, subcutaneously, or intraperitone- 
ally to speed treatment operations. Gallimy- 
cin Injectable comes in 300 c.c. bottles, each 


Circle What Yeu Want 


containing 25 grams of erythromycin ste- 
areate. 

The drug is in powder form in the 
graduated bottles which, when filled, pro- 
duce a fluid milk-like suspension. For full 
facts on Abbott's new Gallimycin Injectable, 
circle Reader Service No. 3. 


New Hess Teat Dilators 


Treat Inner Injuries 


Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, now 
is marketing a new dairy health product, 
teat dilators. The dilator is designed to 
treat internal teat injuries. 

The firm explained that the dilators are 
made of a pliable plastic and medicated with 
an anti-bacterial ointment containing nitro- 
furazone. The dilators are grooved to facili- 
tate milk flow. 

Hess & Clark’s new health product comes 
packed in jars of 16. For full facts on the 
Ohio firm's new teat dilators, circle Reader 
Service No. 4. 


Clear Hygromix for Use 
In All Swine Rations 


Its Hygromix has been cleared for con- 
tinuous feeding to all swine as a control for 
worms, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, has 
announced. It previously was recommended 
only for growing pigs up to 100 pounds. 

Lilly’s product, a form of hygromycin B, 
is claimed to be effective against round- 
worms, nodular worms, and whipworms. 
Lilly said the effectiveness of Hygromix is 
supported in company and university trials. 

Hygromix B also is reported to have no 
adverse effect on breeding performance of 
gilts, sows, and boars. For full facts on 
Lilly's Hygromix and its new uses, circle 
Reader Service No. 6. 

TELESCOPING CONVEYOR 

A new 17-foot conveyor which telescopes 
to 51 feet has been developed by Power- 
Curve Conveyor Co., Denver. The unit is 
mobile. For full facts, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


on Other Side 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Pfizer Has 10 Ag Films 
Feed Men May Show 


A total of 10 films of agricultural nature 
are available from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
for showing by feed men and other quali- 
fied groups in agriculture. All are 16-milli- 
meter sound films offered on a free loan 


The films vary in running time from nine 
to 15 minutes. Feed men interested in ob- 
taining complete listings and film descrip- 
tions should circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Treatment for Pink-Eye 
Is New Hess Offering 


Development of a new treatment for 
pink-eye in livestock has been announced 
by Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. The 
new product, Nitrofurazone Puffer, is de- 
scribed as a readily soluble 0.2 per cent 
nitrofurazone powder. 

Nitrofurazone Puffer also is reported to 
treat eye and ear infections in dogs and 
cats and surface wounds, cuts, and abrasions 
on all livestock and small animals. 

The firm said the powder comes in pack- 
aged plastic containers which facilitate easy 
application. For full facts on Hess & Clark's 


new pink-eye treatment, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 8. 


Automatic, Manual Pair 


Of Shelby Manlifts 


Multi-grip floor plates are among the 
safety features in the three manlifts current- 
ly being marketed by Shelby Mfg. Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio. Two of the models are manually 
operated and third is electric. 

The standard manual model features head 
assembly and cab of steel welded construc’ 
tion. The “approved” manual lift also in- 
cludes deep two-groove cable sheaves. Shel- 
by’s electric lift features a double automatic 
safety brake and a limit switch for top and 
bottom stops. 

For details on Shelby manlifts, circle 
Reader Service No. 9. 


Merck Releases ‘Safer’ 


Type of Coccidiostat 


Development of a new coccidiostat with 
it terms “a margin of safety heretofore not 
attained” has been announced by Merck & 
Co., Inc. The product, GlyCamide, also is 
said to be highly effective. Its chemical 
name is glycarbylamide. 

Merck is offering the new coccidiostat in 
premix form for use by feed manufacturers. 
Even when fed at 100 times the recom- 
mended coccidiostat use level, the chemical 
produced no undesirable side effects on 
appetite, appearance, egg quality, or egg 
production, Merck stated. 

For full facts on GlyCamide, circle Read- 
er Service No. 10. 
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Will Be Paid 
#B by | If Mailed in the f 
LESS 


Whatever your problem in classifying by particle 
size or in separating troublesome elements from 
materials, Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS can give 
you the one best answer. 

Sprout-Waldron provides sifters, graders, 
magnetic and air separators, gyrating and 
shaking screens, reels, scalping shoes and 
cylinders, and all auxiliary equipment for almost 
all applications... . 

PLUS unequalled ability to adapt this equip- 
ment and to plan installations to meet your 
specific needs... 


RICHMOND / SPROUT-WALDRON 
GYRO-WHIP SIFTERS 


A Gyro-Whip provides the sure, economical way to 
eliminate lumps, oversize particles, strings, and refuse 


ingcraders 


separators 


PLUS engineering, sales, service, and manu- 
facturing facilities that can save you money on 
first costs and minimize your production and 
maintenance expenses year after year... 

PLUS 100% reliability. 

These BIG PLUS factors can save you 
money, time, and work, yet they cost you 
nothing extra. To be assured of unbiased 
recommendations and the exact machine or 
combination of machines to do your job best, 
always deal with Sprout-Waldron. Write for 
details about the equipment that interests you. 


RICHMOND / SPROUT-WALDRON 
GYRO -WHIP 
Cracked Corn Grader with Aspirator Tips 


This unit incorporates the screening perfection of 
Gyro-Whip Sifters with added provision for air sepa- 
ration of light materials from graded coarse products. 
Write for Bulletin 171. 


from mash and dairy feed, cracked corn, scratch 
grains, alfalfa meal, and other feeds. It dresses and 
finishes feeds to meet the growing demand for cleaner, 
more uniform products. Simplified design assures the 
utmost in sanitary operation with reduced maintenance 
and cleaning time. Dress up your feeds for greater 
profits with the famous Gyro-Whip. Write for Bulletin 
135A. 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER. ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS * MIXERS + SCREW. BELT, AND PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS © CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, 
AND FEEDERS + REELS SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS * A. O. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE 
UNITS + BUHLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SPROUT-WALDROR 


22 LOGAN STREET * MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg FeE/4a3 
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Significant Data 


All Feed Industry Topics 
Published 1957 


Complete indexing of the 1957 is- 
sues of The Feed Bag follows. This 
magazine was the first feed industry 
publication to offer a complete annual 
index to its feature material. 


No brief news-type items are cata- 
logued in the following. Every listing 
is for a major article or for a regular 
monthly feature. 


In every case, the month referred to 
is in 1957 and the number which fol- 
lows is the page on which the article 
appears or begins: 

(*Indicates Written by Our Own Staff) 


COMPANY BIOGRAPHIES 


ALABAMA 
*Florence, Farm Service & Supply Co., Sept., 60 
Tuscaloosa, Feeders Supply Co., Oct., 88 


ARIZONA 
Chandler, Chandler Feed & Seed Co., Sept., 53 
Coolidge, Myers Feed & Seed Store, Aug., 52 
Phoenix, Arizona Flour Mills, Oct., 79 
Phoenix, D & B Feed Co., April, 33 
Phoenix, Pratt Feed & Supply Co., Nov., 47 
Mesa, Millett Feed Barn, July, 86 
Scottsdale, Ranchers’ Feed & Supply Co., 
Feb., 26 
Tucson, Tiemann Feed & Supply, June, 72 


ARKANSAS 

*Melbourne, J. K. Southerland of Melbourne, 
Aug., 

*Searcy, Kelso Farm Supply, Sept., 78 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California Milling Corp., Sept., 42 
Modesto, Lttle Bros., Jan., 74 
Reseda, G. A. Wilson & Son Reseda Hay Yard, 
July, 38 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, James Feed Store, May, 71 


FLORIDA 
Kissimmee, Feed & Farm Supply, Aug., 65 


GEORGIA 2 
Tifton, Tifton Feed & Milling Co., Oct., 50 


ILLINOIS 
*Springfield, Faultless Milling Co., Jan., 37 


IOWA 
Des Moines, Bow-Key Feed Co., Nov. 66 
Des Moines, City Mills, April, 49 : 
Fort Atkinson, Wiest Bros. Mill, Jan., 67 


MAINE 
Albion, Harold Keay, Dec., 40 
Bethel, Buck’s Feed Store, July, 62 
Dexter, S. L. Small & Son, Oct., 27 
Dover-Foxcroft. A. W. Gilman & Co., Sept., 67 
Springvale, M. R. Wilson & Son, Aug., 37 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernardston, J. L. Dunnell & Son, May, 46 
Lawrence, H. K. Webster Co., July, 51 


MINNESOTA 
*Chatfield, John Manahan Co., April, 82 
*Rochester, Roddis Feed Co., Feb., 51 
*Stewartville. Farmers Elevator Co., Inc., 

March, 13 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Booneville, Prichard Farm Suuply, Sept., 50 
*Como, Como Feed _& Milling Co., Aug., 32 
*Grenada, McRee Feed Mill, Oct., 44 


NEW MEXICO 
Alamagordo, Holcomb’s Feed Store, May, 43 
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Artesia, E. B. Bullock & Sons Feed Co., 
Aug., 63 

Greentree, Branum’s Feed, Feb., 41 

Hobbs, Slaughter’s Feed & Garden Center, 
Dec., 63 

Roswell, Patterson Bros., Nov., 27 

Roswell, Pecos Valley Trading Co., March, 86 


NEW YORK 
Cassadaga, Cassadaga Mills, Inc., May, 55 
Feed & Seed Store, 

uly, 
Gloversville, Fairbanks Feed Mill, Nov., 79 
Sharon Springs, Lipe Feed Co., Inc., Jan., 86 


OHIO 
*Apple Creek, Studer mono te 51 
*Belle Center, Belle Center Grain Co., Sept., 38 
Cincinnati, Early & Daniel Co., July, 67 
es Hunter Feed & Supply Co., 

eb., 


OKLAHOMA 
Ada, Evergreen Mills, April, 57 
Chickasha, Chickasha Milling Co., Sept., 73 
Chickasha, Ross Seed & Grain Co., Dec., 37 
Norman, Norman Feed & Seed, Oct., 42 
QGklahoma City, Capitol Hill Hatchery, 


Aug., 47 
Oklahoma City, Superior Feed Mills, Judy, 11 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Paul’s Fine Feeds, Dec., 58 
San Antonio, Shannon’s Feed Mills, Aug., 11 
South San Antonio, Edwards Feed Mills, 


ict., 57 

Uvalde, Wakefield Feed & Seed Store, Sept., 40 
Vernon, Martin-Lane Co., April, 75 
Vernon, Miller Farm Supply, June, 28 
Victoria, Victoria Farm & Ranch Supply, 

March, 57 
Weatherford, Bradfish Grain Co., Nov., 70 
Wichita Falls, Central Seed & Feed Co., 


Jan., 90 
Wichita Falls, Wichita Feed & Hardware, 
Feb., 63 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clendenin, Clendenin Feed & Farm Supply, 


Jan., 13 
Nitro, Valley Cash Feed Store, March, 31 


WISCONSIN 
*Burlington, Burlington Feed Co., Feb., 85 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


BABY CHICKS 
Comparative metabolism of phytate and 
inorganic P*? by chicks and poults, July, 37 
Dietary bulk and amino acid requirements, 


Effect of calorie source in a chick diet on 
growth, feed utilization, and body composition, 
June, 31 

Effect of processing methods on the utilization 
of hydrolyzed poultry feathers by growing 
chicks, July, 37 

Effect of quantity and source of dietary nitrogen 
on the utilization of the hydroxy analogues of 
methionine and glycine by chicks, Aug., 31 

Factors affecting the response of chicks and 
poults to feed pelleting, Oct., 39 

Isotopic tracer studies on the effect of vitamin 
D on calcium metabolism in the chick, Jan., 37 

Studies on drug toxicity in chicks—2) Influence 
of various levels of sulfaquinoxaline on growth 
and development of chicks, Jan., 38 

Vitamin E potency of alfalfa as measured by the 
tocopherol content of the liver of the chick, 
June, 35 


BABY PIGS - 
Application of the protein depletion-repletion 
technique in baby pig feeding experiments, 


ct., 39 
Effect of levels of protein on repletion gains and 
blood serum components of baby pigs, 
Oct., 39 
Histidine requirement of baby pigs, Feb., 38 


CATTLE 
Availability of phosphorus in mineral 
supplements for beef cattle, Jan., 37 
Dicalcium phosphate and soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay as sources of phosphorus for 


beef heifers, Jan., 37 

Effect of type of phosphorus supplement and 
fineness of grinding limestone on mineral 
consumption by beef cattle, Feb., 37 


CHICKENS 

An investigation of the morphological changes 
in young chickens and the reproductive 
performance of adult chickens fed furazolidone 
or nitrofurazone, March, 27 

Effect of dietary protein level on the methionine 
energy relationship in broiler diets, June, 31 

Effect of high levels of an antibiotic on laying 
chickens during hot weather, Jan., 37 

Fat studies in poultry — utilization of fats in 
different melting points, April, 35 

Feather meal in hen nutrition, June, 31 

Further studies on tocopherol content and 
stability of careass fat of chickens and 
turkeys, March, 27 

Influence of dietary productive energy and fiber 
on growth response in chickens, Jan., 38 

Role of eer content in the comparative 
stability of chicken & turkey fat, March, 27 

Sense of taste in the fowl, April, 38 

Use of safflower oil meal in poultry rations, 
April, 35 

Value of grit in chickens and turkeys, June, 31 


DAIRY CALVES & COWS 

Effect of Aureomycin on young dairy calves 
raised in a new environment, March, 28 

Effects of various hay-concentrate ratios on 
nutrient utilization and production responses 
of dairy cows — Relationships among feeding 
levels, predicted producing ability, and milk 
production, March, 28 

Effect of various levels of dietary protein upon 
the volatile fatty acids in the rumen of the 
dairy cow, March, 28 

Pantothenic acid deficiency in the growing calf, 
May, 27 


EGG PRODUCTION 
Effect of suddenly changing the calorie-protein 
ratio in feed upon egg production July, 37 
Further comments on the effect of Nicarbazin 
on the egg, Sept., 37 
Incidence and degree of 
from hens fed diets wit 
Nicarbazin, Sept., 37 
Plasma — and organ changes associated with 
of animal fat to laying chickens, 
ay, 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
Effects of storage upon the nutritive value of 
barley grain as a source of protein, May, 27 
igus — 3) Tolerance studies in poultry, 
ept., 


SWINE . 

Calcium and zinc in parakeratosis of swine, 
April, 38 

Comparative value of the phosphorus in 
phosphoric acid, mono and dicalcium 
steamed bone meal, Curacao 

sland phosphate, and soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay for growing swine, Feb., 37 

Effect of added sucrose on the digestibility of 
protein and fiber by swine, April, 35 

Influence of L-Lysine supplementation of 12, 14, 
and 16 per cent protein corn-soybean oil meal 
oo — nitrogen balance of growing swine, 

eb., 

Influence of methionine supplementation of 12, 
14, and 16 per cent protein corn-soybean oil 
meal diets upon nitrogen balance of growing 
swine, Feb., 37 


TURKEYS 

Effect of calorie-protein ratio of the ration on 
growth and feed efficiency of turkeys, 
Nov., 37 

Effect of day-old debeaking on the performance 
of pullets, April, 38 

Effect of dehydrated alfalfa meal in the breeder 
ration on hatchability in turkeys and on the 
eects of poults to alfalfa feeding, Sept., 37; 

ec., 

Effect of dietary energy and protein level on 
growth and feed conversion of turkeys from 
eight to 16 weeks of age, Nov., 37 

Effect of diethylstilbestrol on large-type versus 
small-type turkey broilers, March, 27 

Effect of different levels of productive energy, 

rotein, and methionine upon the growth of 
road-breasted Bronze turkey poults, April, 35 

Effect of Furazolidone on the reproductive 
ability of the male turkey, July, 38 

Further studies on tocopherol content and 
stability of carcass fat of chickens and 
turkeys, March, 27 

Growth of broad-breasted Bronze turkey poults 
fed a 26 per cent protein diet with different 
levels of productive energy, Jan., 38 

Lysine and protein requirements of Bronze 
turkeys, Nov., 37 

Role of tocopherol content in comparative 
stability of chicken and turkey fat, March, 27 

Value of grit for chickens and turkeys, June, 31 


olk mottling in eggs 
and without 


NUTRITION 


Air poultry problems at Merck meeting, 
Sept., 16 

Coarse or fine grind?, April, 100 

Does performance merit pelleting balanced 
rations for poultry?, Jan., 7 
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Estrogens, antibiotics and how they affect mink 
health. 

Fats, urea in feeds for cattle in West, Jan., 27 

Feathers for swine, 

How antibiotics can help check stress in poultry 
flocks, June, 24 

Keeping step with developments in poultry 
nutrition pays, March, 

Living proof of advantages of scientific feeding 
convinces, Sept., 10 

Meat, poultry by products, feathers in poultry 
diets, Oct., 19 

Milo proves ‘of same value as corn in laying 
diets, Jan., 79 

Minerals star in symposium, May, 28 

Persistent research pays off in poultry, Aug., 16 

Phosphorus essential in health and growth o 
livestock and poultry, | 63 

Progressive nutrition, Dec., 

Rapid-fire nutrition March, 48 

Rumen digestion work, April, 87 

Ruminant nutrition, new frontier of scientific 
feeding progress, Dec., 7 

Selenium — what does crystal ball foresee for 
it?, Sept., 7 

Simple dairy rations claimed to produce 
satisfactory results, Jan., 78 

Sotol useful as feed in drought times, June, 76 

Straight talk about thyroprotein in feeds for 
dairy cows, sows, Nov., 7 

Sugar ups hog return, Aug., 27 

Three most important min "feed advancements 
of recent years, Aug., 

Today in turkey nutrition — a comprehensive 
summing-up, May, 37 

Urea comes into its own as a dairy feed 
ingredient, Aug., 68 

What calves need to receive in feeds sparks 
renewed studies, Aug., 


*THE DYNAMIC SOUTHEAST — JUNE 


CONTENTS 
Emerging giant, 40 
Georgia, 42 ) 
Integration growing, 42 
Feed conversion, 45 
Market trend, 46 
Business horizon sunny for Georgia farmers, 48 
South Carolina, 51 
Beef, dairy cows, sheep win Carolina interest, 51 
How Florida feels, 54 
Economics of livestock production in Florida, 57 
Point spread paramount in Georiga broilerdom, 


5 
Views from Tennessee, 61 
In North Carolina, 61 
Beef in future, 63 
Livestock “indispensable” 
Carolina, 63 
Alabama reports, 64 
Great challenge to Alabamans, 64 
Dairying in Southeast, 67 
Meat-type hog gaining, 67 


now in North 


RALPH EVERETT SALES CLINIC 
Don’t be a 25 
Never buy a friend, 
Dollars and sense, 8 ew 53 
Conditions are never right, So 41 
Salesmen here to stay, 
Meet resistance to change, om 80 
Bamn Yankees, Aug., 51 
Cause and effect, Sept., 58 
He who hesitates, Oct., 2 
What’s the difference ?, Nov., 55 
Survival of the fittest, Dec., "24 


FEED FOR THOUGHT 
Going to the dogs, Jan., 15 
Fabulous Florida, Feb., 15 
Letter from Italy, March, 15 
You should be t ere, April, 15 
Our friend, May, 
Expanding’ mar Pa June, 15 
Relax and live, July, 15 
Old MacDonald had a farm, Aug., 15 
A tribute to Les, Sept., 1 
Looking to the future, Oct., 15 
We are thankful, Nov., 15 
Farm problems are ours, Dec., 15 


BURKE ON BUSINESS 
How to figure depreciation, Jan., 46 
Tax decisions and you, Feb., 
Concrete evidence vital, March, 25 
Income tax eight-ball, April, 27 
Don’t go it alone, May, 63 
Which way to be taxed, June, 8 
Corporation vs. partnership, July, 88 
Defending your rights, Aug., 2 
Evaluating good will, Sept., 25 
Make your letters live, Oct., 90 
In case of condemnation, Nov., 59 
It pays to file carefully, Dec., 76 


GOVERNMENT 
The current challenge to free business must be 
seen, met quickly, April, 53 
Farm output surplus problem is attacked 
“boldly,” July, 7 
What made USDA eg its mind on 
hundredweights, Oct., 
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MARKETING 
Feed output sets mark, Aug., 16 
Layer population cut will up egg prices, May, 7 
List specific ‘musts’ for legal, proper Fe ga 
of medicated rations, Dec., 
Manufactured feed ones sets a new mark of 
35.7 million tons, Feb., 
Pi living proof of value, 
u 
Piospects for 1958 in all phases of poultrydom, 


ap “decline started in cattle numbers, 

pri 

Why bushels play a vital market role, Jan., 105 

Why sacked feeds continue to be the most 
popular rations, Nov., 42 


MANAGEMENT 
A new slant on collections, Feb., 48 
Changes are on way, Feb., 
Don’t spread thin, lov. bgaav’ 
Do’s, don’ts of farm ie aad are outlined in 
detail by expert, Sept., 
How to improve ads, +g 88 
Now is the time to get all drying equipment in 
iP: top condition, Sept., 18 
n-farm feed service, July, 17 


CONVENTIONS 
American Association 
Nutritionists, Sept., 
American De chy-drators, Feb., 
American Fe 7 
American Pet Food Manufacturers, Oct., 62 
S—awees of American Feed Control Officials, 
ov., 
Central Retail Feed, June, 11 
Distillers Feed Research, April, 90 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, July, 25 
Grain & Feed Dealers National, Oct., 8 
we Machinery Manufacturers, 
Tl 
Illinois Feed, March, 71; Dec., 45 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers, Feb., 9 
Michigan Feed & Grain, Nov., 22 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers, March, 47 
National Feed Industry Show, May, "7 
Northwest Retail Feed, Feb., 1 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers, March, 67 
Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers, Oct., 
Poultry & Egg Feb., 
Poultry Science, Sept., 
Vermont Feed Dealers’ & 
Sept., 100 
Western Grain & Feed, Dec., 11 


AUTHORS 
Adler, Tom A., Jan., 108; April, 61 
Adolph, R. H., Jan., 79 


Becker, R. B., April, 100 
Bethke, Roland M., March, 60 
Briggs, George M., March , 76 
Combs, Gerald F., "Aug., 16 
Couch, J. R. Oct. 


Crawford, W. P., Oct., 19 
Cunha, T. J., June, 57 
Dollahite, J. W., June, 76 
Dyer, I. A., Jan., 27 


Fuller, Henry 58 
Galbraith, John K., April, 43 
Green, David F., Aug., 68 
Grau, C. R., Jan., 
Hansel, William, Nov., 7 
Heck, M. C., Aug., 27 
Holcombe, Eugene C., May, 88 
{onnen, L. S., Jan., 7 

irby, R. H., pri 70 
Klussendorf, , June, 24 

McCall, Ralph, 
Moore, W. E. 
Mosher, M. L., 
Murley, W. Ray, Jan., 78; F ee 63 
Perkins, Glenn D., Sept., 
Phillips, Paul H., "A ril, 63 
Raker, arles W., March, 37 
Robertson, E. I., 12 
Ross, Don, Sept., 
Scott, Milton L., M ay, 37 
Smith, Oak B., March, 7 
Sparkman, John, June, 64 
Stallcop, Pete, Jan., 105 
Talmadge, June, 48 
Thomas, J. W., 
Waugh, Robert K., Jan., 78 
Webster Jr., D K., Nov., 42 


A new Blue Streak hammer mill has been 
installed at Clintonville (Wis.) Flour & 
Feed. 


Rock Springs (Wis.) Cooperative has pur- 
chased a new Plymouth. hay chopper. 


Schroeder Bros. Feed Mill at Weimer in 
the Lone Star state has purchased a new 
Jay Bee hammer mill. 


Allied Mills Promotes 
Blough, Stohrer, Peck 


PH. Blough, W. A. Stohrer, and K. J. 
Peck have been promoted to new manageri- 
al assignments for Allied Mills, Inc., Board 
Chairman Leo Murphy has announced. The 
trio is active in Wayne’s production division. 

Fritz Blough has been elevated to assist- 


WALT STOHRER 


ant general production manager in charge 
of western plants. Walt Stohrer has been 
assigned similar responsibility in the East 
and also will handle employe relations for 
all Allied mills. Mr. Peck succeeds Mr. 
Blough as Omaha plant manager. 

Mr. Blough has been with Wayne for 30 
years and Mr. Stohrer for 25. Both have 
held numerous key posts with the company. 


Pfizer Advertising Cited 
As the Best Seen in ’57 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has been named 
“company of the year” for 1957 by Indus- 
trial Marketing magazine for its industrial 
advertising excellence. Specially cited was 
the firm’s unique annual report format and 

s “Our Smallest Servants” book. 

Pfizer’s publicaion of its annual report 
in three major Sunday newspapers was 
praised as “a pioneering effort” by the 
marketing publication. Agricultural adver- 
tising of the Terramycin maker was singled 
out for additional commendation. Edward 
C. Bergelt directs Pfizer agricultural adver- 
tising. 


An Eastern Assignment for 


Loudin of Union-Camp 


Blaine Loudin has been assigned eastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey as a 
sales territory by the multiwall bag division 
of Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. Mr. Lou- 
din has been with the company for six years. 

Prior to his field sales assignment, he was 
serving as a member of the firm’s package 
engineering department. Earlier, he held 
the post of production supervisor for the 
Union multiwall bag plant at St. Louis. 
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The 
Minnesota’s 


OIL FEED 


Processed exactly like Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Meal, this 22% oil feed is from 

broken flaxseed and other oil seeds. To 
mix into your own dairy and cattle 
formulas, we recommend a mixture of 
10% to30%. You can expect almost the 
same resuits as pure linseed meal—and 
the savings are substantial. 


It’s Efficient! 


It’s Mildly Laxative! 


It’s Nutritious! 


It’s High Protein! 


Write 
Wire... 


Phone for 


Minnesota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA e@ SUmset 8-9011 
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Vernal Performs Best in 


Ohio Alfalfa Testing 


A relatively new alfalfa type, Vernal, is 
outpacing Ranger and Buffalo varieties in 
tests at the Ohio experiment station at 
Wooster. Three-year results with the Wis- 
consin-developed alfalfa have been reported 
by Agronomist J. L. Parsons. 

Mr. Parsons said Vernal outyields the 
other types and produces more the first 
cutting. Vernal is resistant to bacterial wilt. 
The new forage is said to perform better in 
the northern part of the state than in south- 
ern Ohio. 


Wendell (Idaho) Elevator Co. has installed 
a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Ke), 


ingredient specialties 


such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL ips are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime™ products, and not “by- 
products." Write for current - 
prices and literature. 


0 
RALPH WELLS & CO. fe ee : 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Happy Birthday 


Man of the month for March is Earl 
J. Brubaker, a resident of Larchmont, 
a New York City suburb. Mr. Bru- 
baker commutes to 350 Madison av. in 
busy Manhattan, where he serves as 
general manager of the Borden Co.'s 
soy and feed supplements department. 

Earl was born March 31 on a farm 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
After attending a country high school, 
he graduated from Penn State and 
then taught at the high school level 
for two years. 


Since 1935, Mr. Brubaker has been 
active in many phases of feed mer- 
chandising, production, and research. 
When not busy at his job, he likes 
tennis and gardening. Mr. Brubaker 
is an active community and church 
leader. 


Here is the March birthday parade: 


MARCH 1—E. C. Christel, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Minneapolis; Carl A. 
Sandell, Sea Board Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

MARCH 2—Onne A. DeWall, Forreston 
Grain & Feed Mill, Forreston, Ill.; Ken- 
neth Lawson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; A. W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; S. J. Meyers, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; John 
Silence, Paxton Processing Co., Inc., Pax- 
ton, Ill.; J. J. Wickens, Specialty Food 
Products Co., Plymouth, Mich.; Milton 
B. Wittig, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Milwaukee. 

MARCH 3—Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

MARCH 4—Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MARCH 6 — Jay Dusek, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago; Dr. L. C. Norris, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Joseph 
F. Tomms, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland; Donald Winks, Communica- 
tions Associates, Inc., New York City. 

MARCH 7—H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; John R. Clements, 
Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio; 
Richard Furman, J-M Trading Corp., 
Chicago; S. E. Geasey, Solubles, Inc., 
Chicago; Harold A. Swanson, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 

MARCH 8—Ray H. Gravnik, Meyerink 
Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y.; Frank Rabb, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MARCH 9—L. M. Brown, R-Way Feed 
Co., Santa Rosa, Calif.; Sam R. Hon- 
egger, Honeggers’ & Co., Forrest, Ill. 

MARCH 11—Harold W. Grassl, Tanvilac 
Co., Des Moines. 

MARCH 13 — W. G. Hottensen, W. M. 
Bell Co., Milwaukee; Leo J. Knapp, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Quincy, Ill.; E. H. 
Sather, Blue Ribbon Feeds, New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 

MARCH 14—Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 


EARL BRUBAKER 


& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Clyde H. 
Hendrix, Clinton, Iowa; Lewis B. Stuart, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

MARCH 15—Forest W. Lipscomb, Lips- 
comb Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, 
Mo.; C. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill.; Floyd M. Wilson, La- 
mar, Colo. 

MARCH 16 — Willard D. Cunningham, 
Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 17 — Joseph Bozis, International 
Minerals €& Chemical Corp., Chicago; 
G. H. Christian, Chase Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis; Joseph F. Heinzen, Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange, Marshfield, Wis.; 
Carl B. Melander, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Milwaukee; John W. Miller, Bryant 
Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

MARCH 18—George F. Barrett, Chicago 
Feed Ingredient Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill.; Van D. Hodges, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

MARCH 19—Louis Y. Horton, Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis; E. K. 
Ludington Jr., Chase Bag Co., New York 
City; Karl Herman Nagel, Herman Nagel 
Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 20—John C. Adourian, Buffalo 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

MARCH 21—Jerald Denbo, Albers Milling 
Co., Los Angeles; Ernest I. Sargent, Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines. 

MARCH 22—George A. Spencer, Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 

MARCH 23—Harry Hunter, Cullowhee, 
N. C.; Gladwin A. Read, Gladwin Read 
Co., Evanston, Ill. 

MARCH 24—Stanley L. DeSmidt, Penick 
€& Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; How- 
ard F. Roderick, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; C. W. Sievert, 
C. W. Sievert & Associates, Chicago; 
Alex Strelesky, Bussey Products Co., Chi- 
cago; P. L. Ullmann, Chase Bag Co., 
Kansas City; Harwood N. Vredenburg, 
Muncy Mill Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa. 
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Dermody Assistant Head 
Of Pfizer Ag Division 


New assistant general manager of its ag- 
ricultural division is Hugh O. Dermody, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has announced. 
He will assist Vice President J. Jerome 
Thompson, division head. 

Mr. Dermody, who has been national 
sales manager for the division since 1953, 


HUGH DERMODY 


will retain his charge of sales personnel. The 
new appointee has been with Pfizer since 
July,-1951. 

Mr... Dermody joined the firm as field 
sales Manager. Earlier, he was with General 
Mills, “Ync., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Dermody is a graduate of DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 


A new two-ton Blue Streak mixer has been 


acquired by Farmers Elevator, Bloomer, | 


Wis. 


Walton, Ky., area farmers served by Lips- 
comb Farm Service can benefit from the 
firm's newly-purchased Jay Bee hammer 
mill, two mixers, and molasses mixer. 


MARCH 25—Dr. James W. Brooks, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Harry R. Cald- 
well, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis; R. E. Green, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City; A. H. Nunn, Chase 
Bag Co., New York City; John R. Stuart, 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

MARCH 26 — Harry F. Franke, Franke 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Jerry Sotola, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 27 — Joe S. Morris, Hardeman- 
King Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

MARCH 28 — Paul W. Mattson, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago; H. Marshall Soars Jr., 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

MARCH 30 — Eugene G. Berry, B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago; John H. Gillen, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

MARCH 31—Earl J. Brubaker, Borden Co., 
New York City; Fred J. McCann, Jersee 
Co., Minneapolis. 
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We've said it before 
and we ll say it again 
youll make money 


selling 


NATIONAL 
No-Milk 

CALF FOOD 

and other 

National Food 

| products 


NATIONAL 


NOMILK 


CALF FOOD 


No-Milk Calf 
Food Pellets 


National 
No-Milk 
Heifer Pellets 


sell National Dog F 


Dairymen know it pays to raise 
their own herd replacements! And 
National dealers tell our field men 
that they are highly pleased with 
the repeat sales . . . profits they 
get selling the National line: 
National Milk Replacer, National 
No-Milk Calf Food or Calf Pel- 
lets, No-Milk Heifer Pellets, Na- 
tional Dog Food. 


National No-Milk is an “old-line” 
calf food (second oldest in the 
nation) that’s delivered proven re- 
sults for generations of dairymen. 
Many dealers have sold National 
for 20 years, some for over 30 
years, a few for over 40 years. 
National has paid off for them — 
as it will for you! Get the facts 
now. Write or wire today! 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPAN 
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KILLING TIME 

The woman and her small boy appeared 
at the ticket window for the eighth time. 

Said she again: “When does the next Gladys “He goes out in 61 and comes 
train leave for Chicago?” back in 65.” 

“Tt leaves at 9:30 a.m., madam,” answered 
the annoyed agent. “I have told you that 
eight times during the last half-hour.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the woman, “but 
little Emery likes to see you come to the 
window. He says it reminds him of the zoo.” 


TEE TIME 
Gladys: “My husband's a Civil war golfer.” 
Pearl: “What do you mean?” 


Personnel Manager: “Have you read the 
Kinsey report?” 

Girl Applicant: “No, I'm waiting for the 
movie.” 


the TWO TOP-SELLING 


Sell the One 
Best for/Your Market! 


The original dried blackstrap molasses 
Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids 
rom 93 Ibs. feeding cane molasses (23 Ibs. 
of water removed) and 30 Ibs. Corn Oil 
Meal. Convenient 50 lb. bags. 


q sot The thrifty dried blackstrap molasses. Each 


100 Ibs. contains the solids from 85 Ibs. 
feeding cane molasses (21 Ibs. of water 
removed) and 36 Ibs. soybean mill feed. 
Handy 50 lb. bags. ; 


ONE OF THE TWO IS BEST FOR YOU 


ABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
es Moines 13, lowa | 


8&8 


Most women still believe a husband with 
money is the best labor-saving device. 
+ 


* * 


AS YE SOW 

A sales organization and group of minis- 
ters were holding conventions in the same 
hotel. The catering department had to 
work fast to serve dinners to both at the 
same time. 

Spiked watermelon was the planned des- 
sert for the salesmen but the harrassed chef 
discovered the alcoholic tidbit was being 
served by mistake to the ministers. 

“Hurry!” ordered the chef to the waiter. 
“If they haven't eaten it, bring it back and 
we'll give it to the salesmen.” 

The waiter returned, reporting it was too 
late. 

“What did they say?” demanded the chef. 
“Did they like it?” 

“Don’t know how they liked it,” replied 
the waiter, “but they're putting the seeds 
in their pockets.” 

The expression, “Hurrah for our side,” 
is said to have originated during Lady Go- 
diva’s famous side-saddle ride down the 
streets of Coventry. 

AN ESSAY 

Here’s what one grammar school boy 
handed in for his composition on cats: 

“Cat's that’s meant for little boys to maul 
and tease is called Maultease cats. Some cats 
is rekernized by how their pur is and these 
is Pursian cats. Cats what has bad tempers 
is named Angora cats. And cats with deep 
feelings is called Felines. I don’t like cats.” 

* & 

The views expressed by husbands in their 
homes are not necessarily those of the man- 
agement. 

OH, YEAH? 

A new assistant plumber was being told 
about the niceties of his trade by his boss, a 
seasoned plumber. 

“Above all,” said the boss, ““you must be 
polite and tactful.” 

“I know about politeness,” said the assist- 
ant, “but what is tact?” 

“Well, young man,” replied the elder, 
“it’s this way. If you walk into a bathroom 
to fix a pipe and a young lady is in the tub, 
you close the door quickly and say, “Beg 
your pardon, sir.” The ‘beg your pardon’ is 
politeness. The ‘sir’ is tact.” 

Then there was the one about the bow- 
legged cowgirl who had a hard time keep- 
ing her calves together. 

* * 
STAFF OF LIFE 

It was lunch time and the worker opened 
his lunch box, peeked in, and growled, 
“Cheese sandwiches! Always cheese sand- 
wiches!” 

“Why don’t you ask your wife to fix 
some other kind?” 

“Wife? Who's married? I make them 
myself!” 

CONCEITED 

Tony: “I have the greatest admiration for 
women. But I wouldn’t marry one of them 
— not me!” 

Diane: “I see. You not only admire wo- 
men, but you have a most sincere regard 
for their welfare.” 
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Morton Salt Incorporates 
A Chemical Subsidiary 


Incorporation of a new subsidiary, Mor- 
ton Chemical Co., has been announced by 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago. The new firm 
will hand all manufacturing, sales, and re- 
search activities for chemicals. 

Elected president of the new company 
was Joseph E. Rich, who had been serving 
as vice president of the chemical division. 

These companies and properties have 
been transferred to the new subsidiary: 
Morton’s chemical plants at Weeks Island, 
La., and at Manistee, Mich.; Ringwood 
(Ill.) Chemical Co. and its subsidiaries; and 
Morton’s research laboratory at Woodstock, 
(ill.) 

Ringwood subsidiaries are Panogen, Inc., 
and Larvacide Products, Inc., which have 
been merged into a new firm, Panogen Co., 
division of Morton Chemical Co. Petrus 
Hellman will continue as president and 
general manager of Panogen and Charles 
Hutchinson as sales manager. 

Conrad Johnson will continue as Larva- 
cide manager. 


Steve Riford Is Beacon 


Ingredient Supply Head 


Appointment of L. S. (Steve) Riford Jr. 
as head of its ingredient supply department 
has been announced by Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y. Mr. Riford has been with 
Beacon since 1949, 

Mr. Riford, in his new post, succeeds 
Dr. P. E. Newman, executive vice president, 
who had handled ingredient supply in addi- 
tion to his other duties. Mr. Riford will 
continye to handle purchases of grains and 
oil med 

Baldwin Avery is responsible for pur- 
chases of other feed ingredients and of con- 
tainers. Responsible for ordering out of 
materials purchased is J. Keiper Groff. 


Eastman Names Trio of 


Regional Sales Heads 


Three regional sales managers have been 
appointed by Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., under a re-organi- 
zation program for the field sales activities 
of the firm’s chemical division. Field sales 
have been divided into three regions. 

Robert H. Cannon has been named re- 
gional sales manager for the New England 
and mid-Atlantic states; John H. Sanders, 
areas served from the division’s Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Greensboro (N. C.) offices, 
plus other areas of the South and Southeast. 

Decatur B. Campbell Jr. has been as- 
signed the Midwest. Mr. Campbell previous- 
ly was in charge of the division’s Chicago 
office, Mr. Cannon the New York City of- 
fice. Mr. Sanders had been product man- 
ager for chemicals produced by Texas East- 
man Co. 

Eastman supplies manganese sulfate, feed 
grade antioxidants, and chemical interme- 
diates used in the manufacture of feed in- 
gredients and insecticides. 


At Russellville, Ark., Clement Feed Mill has 
installed a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 
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JOINS STERWIN 
Appointment of John V. Rush as techni- 
cal sales representative has been announced 
by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Rush previously was with Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis. 


Wayne Feed Supply of Caldwell, Ohio, has 
acquired a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 


PRESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT 
Clyde C. Meinhoefer has been named aide 
to the president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Formerly president of 
ADM’s Canadian subsidiary, Mr. Mein- 
hoefer succeeds Harry R. Wortham, now 
assistant manager of the linseed division. 


Chicago Exchange Lowers 


Grain Futures Margins 
The Chicago Board of Trade has reduced 


the minimum margin requirements on some 
grain futures contracts. Wheat minimums 
were cut from 12 to 10 cents a bushel, corn 
from eight to seven cents, oats from six to 
five cents, rye from 12 to 10 cents, and 
soybeans from 15 to 12 cents. 

These reductions were made on both 
maintenance and spreading margins (other 
than intra-market): wheat, from 10 to eight 
cents a bushel; corn, from six to five cents: 
oats, from four to three cents: rye, from 10 
to eight cents; and soybeans from 10 to 
eight cents a bushel. 


Nature’s 


own formula 
means better livestock 
more profits for you 


Only natural] protein and feeding 
fat have important, unisolated 
growth factors—nature’s own 
formula—so essential to the de- 
velopment of profitable live stock. 
That’s why Wilson Red W Brand 
protein concentrates and Vitagen 
Feeding Fat enable you to pro- 
duce high energy feeds for live- 
stock and poultry that bring re- 
peat business year after year— 
business based on meat on the 
hoof—money in the bank! 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone Meal 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES DENVER ALBERT LEA MEMPHIS 


(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime 
—Minimum) 
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CYANANI 


We vote it first in taste appeal: AUREOMYCIN 


Cyanamid’s 1958 advertising helps you sell more 
starter, grower and supplement feeds... with a 
new approach that features one of the sales appeals 
you've always stressed. 


PALATABILITY (TASTE APPEAL) 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline has always been 
first in promoting swine growth, first in improv- 
ing feed efficiency. Now—AUREOMYCIN has been 
proved in Experiment Station trials to be first 
among antibiotics in taste appeal. You can now 
put even more stress on the palatability of your 
feeds. With AUREOMYCIN in your feeds, the pigs 
themselves say to their owners: “It tastes better. 
We grow faster. You save money.” : 


Your hog raisers never really pay for 
AUREOMYCIN...IT PAYS THEM! 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


RELATIVE ACCEPTABILITY OF 4 ANTIBIOTICS 
IN PER CENT OF TOTAL FEED CONSUMPTION* 


AUREOMYCIN 


~ 
you seli more Tee 
' 
- . 
14% 65% 12% 9% 0.0% 
: *Average results of duplicate trials with weanling pigs at the Florida Ag. Exp. Station 
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In Behalf of All 


Foodpower — U.S.A. is a title of a: 


handsome brochure just published as 
an all-industry project by Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. The prep- 
aration of this piece of literature was 
under the direction of Vice President 
J. L. Krider. 

Foodpower — U.S.A. puts down in 
type and illustrations the story which 
most feed and grain men know only 
too well, but which has to be told and 
repeated to the general public, our 
legislators, and others who shape pub- 
lic policy. 

The brochure will be distributed na- 
tionally to federal and state legislators, 
radio and television stations, commen- 
tators, college administrators, and oth- 
ers of importance. Without looking 
closely, the average person would not 
realize that Central Soya underwrote 
the expense of this project, since any 


DR. J. L. KRIDER 


reference to the company is purposely 
buried. 

The brochure tells the story of how 
U. S. citizens are the best fed on earth 
yet we take it for granted since the 
production of vital eggs, meat, and 
milk is so smooth and fast that we are 
living in seeming abundance. Yet, it 
points out, that there are no large re- 
serves of foods; it maintains, however, 
that so long as our animal agriculture 
and fantastic food production and dis- 
tribution systems flourish our children 
shall never know hunger. 

Saluting the American farmer, the 
brochure declares the farmers in the 
United States represent less than one 
per cent of the world’s population yet 
they are responsible for 51 per cent of 
the egg production, 41 per cent of the 
red meat, and 46 per cent of the fluid 
milk in the entire world. 

It is also shown that food is still a 
good buy since most protein foods can 
be purchased for less money than it 
took 10 years ago. When freedom of 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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Custom Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


This is by no means the coldest winter we have 
endured in Wisconsin, but it certainly is one of the 
snowiest: we've had 18 inches of the white stuff in the 
past 10 days. Still, it’s far short of the snowfalls our 
friends in the Buffalo area experience every winter. 

Many feed industry members were grieved to learn of 
the unexpected death of Rep. Lawrence H. Smith, con- 
gressman from the first district of Wisconsin. Lorry was 
unique among politicians in that he was a Republican 
and was elected from a district whose voters include 
thousands of United Auto Workers members; he was 
respected as an s honest, hard-working lawmaker. Rep. Smith authored The 
Feed Bag’s Washington Millwheel column from January, 1945, through Janu- 
ary, 1953. He was succeeded by the late Sen. Hugh Butler, who wrote the 
column until his death. 

This is the end of its first decade for Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, 
Til. President Parke Burrows started his company in 1947 and now has some 
30,000 customers. 

Another 10th anniversary observant is Tom Loberg’s Hytrol Conveyor Co. 
of Milwaukee. Hytrol employes enjoyed an anniversary luncheon brought to 
them by means of a company-made belt conveyor. Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago, distributes Hytrol equipment to the feed industry. 

Sales Management magazine recently cited Chas. Pfizer & Co. as one of 
“five fast-growing firms.” The company was described as molding “more 
‘miracles’ in development of world market.” 

The death of Arthur Eisenhower, the President’s brother, in late January 
is mourned by many feed men who knew the retired Kansas City banker. We 
met the late Mr. Eisenhower at the Feed Tech dedication at Manhattan, Kan., 
in 1955. We took his picture as he kibitzed a card game in which Dean K. 
Webster Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., was a participant. 

Back on the job on a part-time basis is Edward B. Fishel, Fishel Products 
Co., Kingsburg, Calif. He spent the year-end holidays in the hospital and is 
confining himself to two hours a day at the office until he regains his 
strength. 

The wedding bells will ring Feb. 15 for Dr. C. Kenneth Whitehair of 
Michigan State University, who will wed Miss Margaret McKeegan, a native 
of Rock Valley, Iowa. The bride-to-be is television editor at MSU. Dr. Robert 
R. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., a longtime friend: of the 
groom’s, will take part in the ceremony. 

All of 1958 has been designated as 100th anniversary year by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. of St. Louis. The company was founded in that city and now has 
8,500 employes at 57 installations across the nation. 

Salutations to Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich., which unveiled 
expanded production facilities on Feb. 4. President James Bryant and Vice 
President John Miller hosted a number of guests on a tour of the impressive 
new layout. 

Russell D. L. Wirth Jr. is a new bridegroom. His father is president of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. Young Mr. Wirth made a spirited 
campaign for congress in 1956. 

Charles S. Force of Little Bros., Kalamazoo, Mich., is responsible for the 
story of the little boy who smuggled a cap pistol into church and in the middle 
of the sermon let go with several shots, startling everybody in the congregation. 
The boy’s mother seized him by the arm and started to lead him out of the 
church when the minister addressed her: “Don’t do that, Mrs. Brown. He put 


the fear of hell into the congregation better than I’ve been able to do in 
20 years!” 
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Dairy Feed Business Can Thrive 
Even Range Cattle State 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


In a dairying area as intensified as 
any in Wisconsin or New York, an 
Oklahoma feed concern is thriving by 
concentrating on dairy rations. Other 
types are produced, but the emphasis 
is on rations for the many Grade A 
dairy farms in the section. 

* 

Former dairyman Carlos Phillips 
made the switch from feeding to feed 
making successfully in his acquisition 
of a retail operation at Ada, Okla., 
some 60 miles southeast of Oklahoma 
City. 

Merchant Phillips, in partnership 
with his sister Jewell, had been feed- 
ing Old Pide brand dairy ration right 
up to the time he became manufac- 
turer of the product. The Phillips 
business, formerly Nolan Young Feed 
& Seed, is located in a city of 20,000. 

One of the assets included in the 
purchase was the basic formula for 
making Old Pide dairy feed, a well- 
known favorite in the area. The Phil- 
lips team concentrates on the manu- 
facture of this dairy feed and it is one 
of the best sellers. 

Because Ada is in a large Grade A 
dairy region, these feed merchants im- 
mediately put their equipment to work 
turning out Old Pide. 

Carlos Phillips said, “We had a 
Grade A dairy herd ourselves, and we 
used Old Pide. Just as many dairy peo- 


Grade A Bairymen 


Customers 
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ple in the area, we knew the results 
secured from this product.” 

Word - of - mouth advertising from 
users of Old Pide is an excellent sales 
source for Phillips Feed Mill at 221 N. 
Constant st. 

Mr. Phillips observed, “There is 
absolutely no skimping in the use of 
ingredients. This feed is named after 
a cow called Old Pide, who was a 
wonderful milker for many years. We 
sell 60 tons a month of this feed and 
the volume increases steadily.” 

Product confidence is only one of 
the factors in the success of this broth- 
er and sister combination. Confidence 
is created in the treatment the custom- 
er receives when he enters the store. 
Miss Jewell Phillips pointed out, “We 
did not mean to set up a friendly com- 
petition when we took over this busi- 
ness but from the very beginning we 
found we had particular groups of 
customers seeking us out. Some cus- 
tomers prefer to look up Carlos in the 
mill and talk feed problems with him. 
They place their orders with him, too. 

“On the other hand, many feed 
handlers prefer to see me in the office 
and talk feed with me. We have a 
160-acre farm 14 miles southwest of 
Ada and keep as many as 200 chick- 
ens at a time. The experience gained 
here gets better results for us and 
we pass this information on to the cus- 
tomer.” 


CARLOS PHILLIPS & SALESMAN 
“But will it work better?" 


Miss Phillips contacts the majority 
of women customers while their hus- 
bands seek out Carlos, who oversees 
the milling operations. 

The concern is operated as a part- 
nership and covers a 20-mile geo- 
graphical radius. A feed business has 
been at the site on state highways 3, 
12, and 99 for the past 26 years. 

Sales and milling are carried on in a 
brick and stone building, 40 by 100 
feet. A loading dock on the north side 
is constructed of wood and is two feet 
high. Two pickup trucks can be ac- 
commodated at a time. On the south 
side, a loading dock at ground level 
permits the use of a hand truck. Facili- 
ties here permit the servicing of one 
truck at a time. 

Customers’ vehicles are loaded at 
the front door, which is on the ground 
level. To the right of the main build- 
ing is a small warehouse with its own 
loading setup. Mr. Phillips and his 
sister rent 4,000 square feet of this 
warehouse. In their own building, they 
maintain a salesroom 15 feet square, 
to the right of which is their office. 

Phillips Feed Mill uses a two-ton 
Chevrolet and a Chevrolet pickup to 
deliver over its entire trading area. No 
minimum purchase is required. Credit 
terms of 30 days net are offered and 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Multi-Duty Pellet Mill. Hard  Multi-Blenders. Built in 3 sizes Packaged Unit Liquid Mixers. Liquid Conditioning Feeders. 
Pellets, Hi-Molasses Pellets (op- to apply several liquid feed One of ten models for condi- i 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


The QUAKER OATS CO. 
ROCK RAPIDS, 


:. IBBERSON’ COMPAN 
GINEERS- CONTRACTORS Since 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


moaer LEADS THE INDUSTRY 


IN PRODUCING 


Molasses Mixers in Six Models. 


INTEGRATED FEED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT eee 


over driveways. 


For every size of feed mill, Wenger manufactures today’s most efficient feed processing 
equipment. Join the ranks of many feed manufacturers who look to Wenger for all 
their major feed processing equipment.. Select the unit which fits your particular 
needs from the most complete line of liquid conditioning, liquid blending, 
pelleting, cooling equipment. Or ask your Wenger representative to prepare a 
layout of all your feed processing requirements. Wenger integrated feed processing 
systems are your assurance of low cost production on top quality feeds. 
Tomorrow’s Feeds Today, with Wenger. 


Coolers. For Hard Pellets, Mo- 
lasses Pellets or Steamed Grains. 
14 sizes of single-stage or two- 
stage superposed. Capacities of 
3 to 40 tons per hour. 


Models to meter 1 to 4 liquids 
tional), Wenger Blended Mash ingredients simultaneously. Mo- tioning, feeding and blending to hard type pellet mills or Dupeneee, cnt Suaae, See 
Feeds with 1 or 2 liquids, lasses, animal fats, fish solu- any liquid feed ingredient. Ca- mixers. the ‘Available 
from one packaged unit. 50, 7: bles, liquid whey, etc. Capac- opacities from 3 to tons els - 
& 100 H. P. sizes. ities 8 to 60 tons per hour. per hour. . 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 
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Pellet Mills * Liquid Systems Coolers Liquid Mixers Multi-Blenders : 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 
can help YOU improve the 
appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois jj 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 | 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 23) 


gagsters, is a temporary tax increase. The 
gag has been popping up for the past sev- 
eral years along about this time. It was 
heard again after the President last month 
recommended another extension of certain 
corporative and excise taxes. 

The taxes were enacted as “temporary” 
revenue-raising measures in 1951 to help 
meet the cost of the Korean war. Since the 
war ended, however, they've been extended 
each time they were due to expire. 


SHAKING UP THE PENTAGON 

There will be some kind of reorganiza- 
tion this year at command levels in the 
Pentagon. How far-reaching it will be re- 
mains to be seen. The objective, in brief, is 
to cut military red tape, to speed up the 
processes between a proposal and a deci- 
sion. The President has promised action; 
congress is demanding it. 


Scientists working on the missile program 
have testified that they are “committeed” 
to the point of near-distraction. They com- 
plain about having to clear almost every 
move with a series of committees, of having 
to “collect initials” on even minor proposals. 
To get vital decisions out of the Pentagon 
sometimes takes weeks, they have told con- 
gressional committees. The same complaints 
have been made by aircraft manufacturers. 


There’s much disagreement over wheth- 
er the present joint chiefs of staff system 
should be revised, abandoned, or kept as it 
is. Some experts have called the joint chiefs 
of staff just another committee. It’s con- 
sidered unlikely, however, that the Presi- 
dent will tamper much with the joint chiefs’ 
setup. 


HOW TO TEACH, WHAT TO TEACH 

Educators have been coming in for con- 
siderable criticism from witnesses who have 
been testifying on Capitol Hill in connec- 
tion with federal aid-to-education legisla- 


tion. One of the most common complaints 
is that too much emphasis is put on tech- 
ing teachers how to teach, and not enough 
on seeing that teachers know their subject 
matter thoroughly. Naturally, the need for 
attracting more students to scientific fields 
has been stressed. Some witnesses, also, have 
made clear their belief that the present edu- 
cational system contains too many “frills,” 
not enough fundamentals. 


BOXED IN 


When a member of the President's cabi- 
net is in trouble, catching a lot of heat from 
the opposition, party officials usually rally 
to his defense. The Republican national 
committee, however, is having some diffi- 
culty in taking up the cudgels for Secretary 
Benson. The reason: Too many Republican 
congressmen are among those taking pot 
shots at the secretary. If the national com- 
mittee lambasted Mr. Benson's critics, it 
soon would be on the receiving end of some 
volleys from outraged Republicans. 


THE FEED GRAIN PROBLEM 


If a sound program for corn and other 
feed grains could be worked out, according 
to some key farm state congressmen, it 
would be far easier to arrive at programs 
for other commodities. Their belief is that 
feed grains are the crux of the whole farm 
problem. They point to the big increase in 
corn and feed grain production in the 
South, which has complicated matters for 
midwestern farmers. The grain is being pro- 
duced on acres diverted from traditionally 
southern crops, notably cotton. And the 
farmer in the South, the congressmen claim, 
would rather plant cotton, anyway. 

One of the big fights in the house last 
year was over whether to include corn and 
other feed grains in the same program. If 
any action at all is taken this year, the odds 
favor a program including all feed grains. 
To a large extent feed grains are inter- 
changeable and, as one house member put 
it, ‘a cow doesn’t know the difference.” 


... all you need .. 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing and selling 
program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program provides you! Tested and 
proven vitamin and trace-mineral fortification products that fully reflect latest 
nutritional developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and biologi- 
cal testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; advertising aids; your 
own firm name 16-page poultry and livestock journal, and many other sales 


and merchandising helps. 


Write today for full details . . . see for yourself how the Ultra-Life Program 
works for you to help you maintain a strong competitive position. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 
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Feed 
(Continued from page 92) 


make up 20 per cent of the total vol- 
ume. All feed is received by truck for 
the firm does not have a railroad sid- 
ing. 

Sidelines carried include Stonemo 
poultry grit, Morton salt from Grand 
Saline, Tex.; Hess and Dr. LeGear’s 
insecticides; Dr. Salsbury’s and Dr. 
LeGear’s remedies; and fertilizers. Hay 
is a very profitable item at Phillips 
Feed Mill and another reliable source 
of income is custom grinding and mix- 
ing. 

The battery of equipment at Phillips 
Feed Mill includes: 

Jay Bee hammer mill 

Gruendler pulverizer 

Norwood molasses mixer 

Blue Streak mixer 

Corn chopper 

Hours of operation are from 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Bill Carson and Wilbur 
Lee are the mill hands and Bob West 
handles deliveries. 

Confidence in the firm is created 
through consistent advertising in the 
yellow pages of the local telephone 
directory, in the Ada News, over 
KADA radio, and with direct mail 
matter. Another confidence-gainer is 
the excellent relationship with suppli- 
ers’ representatives. These men are 
sent directly to a customer out in the 
field if the latter has a problem with 
poultry or livestock. 

Mr. Phillips remarked, “A customer 
with a headache in regard to disease or 
feeding trouble doesn’t want excuses. 
He is worried about his investment 
and he wants the answer as soon as 
possible. We don’t make excuses. If 
we cannot put our finger on the cause 
then we lose no time in getting word 
to the manufacturer’s salesman. We 
put this above everything else and it 
certainly pays.” 

Customer-wise, Carlos and Jewell 
Phillips ever are alert to contact a cus- 
tomer who stops buying their feed and 
switches to another brand. In the ma- 
jority of cases a sincere interest in 
having the feeder’s business enables 
the firm to regain the account. 

Jewell Phillips, in discussing her 
assignment of keeping the books and 
being in charge of the office, noted, 
“Naturally I try to keep the office 
neat and clean. This may be expected 
of a woman and our women customers 
certainly respond to a neat salesroom 
and office. But men are used to buy- 
ing their needs in modern stores and 


— Dairy 
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they like to go where stock is well 
kept and where no time is lost in find- 
ing a statement or an item of merchan- 
dise. With competition so keen the 
day of slipshod merchandising and 
stock management is gone.” 

Carlos Phillips is well pleased with 
the steady increase in business experi- 
enced by the company since it was 
purchased. He considers it advantage- 
ous to work closely with Cy Hailey, 
Ponotoc county agent. The greatest 
success factor for Phillips Feed Mill 
has to do with psychology. 

Mr. Phillips expressed it in this 


ECCENTRIC 


statement: “It seemed logical to me 
and: to my sister to take advantage of 


the natural combination contained in 


the business when we bought it. Bill 
Carson had been with firm 26 years. 
He knew how to make Old Pide, in- 
side and out. The equipment was here. 
Customers had been perfectly satisfied 
with this feed for many, many years. 
We went along with the setup and 
concentrated our efforts on this one 
feed. 

“At the same time we try and watch 
any other factor that makes for confi- 
dence. Repeated calls on a customer 


LOC K it 


makes every minute pa 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME, screens up to 
4” thick can be changed in seconds, 
while the mill is running! Simply raise 
the handle, remove one screen, and in- 
sert another . . . without exposure to 
whirling hammers. When the handle is 
pushed down, the screen automatically 
moves into exact position and is se- 
curely clamped in place. Nothing else 
to do! 


THERE’S MORE! 


@ Rugged steel construction is welded 
at every stress point. 


® Compact, one-shaft design saves 
space, eliminates auxiliary pulleys 
and belts. 

®@ Schutte Pat. adjustable hammers fea- 
ture 10 working surfaces. 

@ Extra large feed opening handles 
bulky materials, too. 

® Separate motor driven fan (optional) 
maintains peak capacity. 

Schutte Series 10 Heavy Duty Ham- 

mer Mills are available in direct or belt 

driven models from 30 hp to 125 hp. 

Get full details by writing for free 

literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Collectors, 
Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts 
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out in the field, frequent talks with a 
feed handler in our mill where he can 
see the feed turned out, and a pat on 
the back when a man needs it all add 
up to time well spent.” 

In this city of 20,000, Phillips Feed 
Mill is creating an ever-increasing 
swath of confidence and expanding its 
sales accordingly by capitalizing on 


Vv For feed mills 

V Increased production 

V Added life to hammermill 
V Two models — 17” and 20” 
V Cylinder cut 


Pre-cutting of hay with the PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER will greatly increase the production of the 
HAMMERMILL and add many years of operating life. 
Tests have proved efficiency is increased as much as 
four times! Capacities up to 20 tons per hour. 


White, Wire or Phone 
PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Plymouth, Wisconsin 


Old Pide dairy rations, long accepted 
by dairymen in the area around Ada, 


Okla. 


NEW OZARKS MILL 
A new feed mill is being constructed by 
Louis G. Flentge near Berryville, Ark., 
where Mr. Flentge has operated a feed store 
for two years. Cardinal Feed Mill will han- 
dle Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. feeds and 


do custom mixing. 


PLYMOUTH 
HAY CHOPPERS 


The PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER offers to the 
FEED MILL the answer to 
the problem of grinding hay 
with livestock feed rations. 
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SYMBOL OF 
SATISFACTION 


From every angle... 
highest quality blackstrap 
molasses . . . economical 
cost... dependable service 
from nearby terminals— 
the National Trademark 
stands for greater 
satisfaction |! 

Write, phone or 

wire now for prices! 


Fisher Shifts to ADM as 
Duluth Managerial Aide 


Orville E. Fisher has been named assistant 
manager of its Duluth (Minn.) grain office, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has announced. 
He formerly was associated with Knauf & 
Tesch Co. at Chilton, Wis. 

Mr. Fisher had been with the Wisconsin 
firm for three years and earlier had served 
15 years with Cargill, Inc. He is a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin alumnus. 


See Less Corn Borers in 
East, More Elsewhere 


The threat of the European corn borer 
is increasing rather than diminishing, ac- 
cording to latest reports from the Agricul- 
ture department. The USDA reported an 
increase in borer numbers for 1957. 

Although borer numbers declined in the 
eastern United States, there was a decided 
build-up in most north-central states and 
some continued spread in southern states. 
Total damage to 1957 crops has not been 
computed, but damage to 1956 corn cost 
farmers about 119! million dollars. 

Government spokesmen said the damage 
to 1958 corn will depend much on the 
weather's effect on the insect’s survival and 
development. The borer first was found in 
the United States near Boston in 1917. 


Peebles’ Products Sales 
Responsibility of Welch 


Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
has appointed Win S. Welch assistant sales 
manager for its feed products division. Mr. 
Welch joined the firm in 1950 as a sales 
representative for the division. 

Mr. Welch’s new duties include sales re- 
sponsibility on a national basis for Western 
Condensing’s complete line of Peebles’ spe- 
cialty feed products. D. L. Mann is sales 
director. 

He became sales manager for the south 
central district in 1955, headquartering at 
Terre Haute in his native state of Indiana. 
Mr. Welch was associated with the feed in- 
dustry for 15 years before joining Western 
Condensing. 


Young Geese Gain Best 


On High-Energy Diet 


Recent University of Minnesota research 
has confirmed earlier findings that young 
geese need a high-energy ration for best 
feed efficiency. Poultry Scientist Paul Wai- 
bel said goslings on a high-energy diet 
weighed 5.41 pounds at four weeks with a 
feed efficiency of 1.377. 

These goslings received a 28 per cent 
protein ration containing 15 per cent animal 
fat and 28.5 per cent corn. Birds on a low- 
energy, 20 per cent protein ration weighed 
4.38 pounds at four weeks and required 
1.97 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 


Diamond, Mo., is the site of Coulter Feed 
& Supply Co., a new Jay Bee hammer mill 
owner. 
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-ompetition in production and market- 
‘ng is put under government control, 
-fficiency is impaired it reports. 

Elaborate charts in the volume trace 
che steps from farm to market of vari- 
ous food products. The book also sa- 
lutes the work done by the agricul- 
tural “army” behind the farm produc- 
ers — the educators, research workers, 
agricultural and experiment station 
personnel, and others. 


Tracing the part played by the mir- 
acle soybean in providing additional 
protein, the brochure forecasts that 
the volumes of eggs, meat, and milk 
being consumed today are shadows 
compared to what we will need for the 
220 million mouths of 1975 in the 
U.S.A. At that time fewer farmers 
will be called upon to produce at least 
a third more eggs, 25 per cent more 
milk, 35 per cent more beef and veal, 
45 per cent more pork and 40 to 50 
per cent more poultry meat. 

This booklet certainly is recom- 
mended reading for any persons who 
may not know the complete story of 
agriculture and also for those of us in 
the feed industry who feel we already 
are familiar with the situation. — 


E.H.R. 


cyanamid shifts 


Ralph Weed, left, and T. I. McCarty are 
in new positions at American Cyanamid Co. 
Both are widely known in the feed industry. 
For news of their new assignments, see page 
37 of this issue. 


Creep-Fed Calves Grade 
Higher, Kentucky Says 


Calves from purebred Red Poll and grade 
Hereford dams which were creep-fed had 
higher grade carcasses and greater value per 
hundredweight than controls, recent Uni- 
versity of* Kentucky research shows. Two 
types of dams, dual-purpose Red Poll and 
grade — were tested. Both were 
bted to Hereford bulls. 

Forty calves were used in the tests, ac- 
cording to A. R. Parsons, who directed the 
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project. Besides grading higher, the creep- 
fed calves also brought substantially greater 
cash returns, $18.25 a hundred against 
$15.36 for those which were not creep-fed. 

The creep-fed Hereford calves averaged 
1.57 pounds daily gain during the six- 
month test period. The Herefords which 
were not creep-fed averaged 1.44. Non- 
creep-fed Red Polls scored 1.77 pounds 


Engineered with care 
and fully backed by 


HAYES & STOLZ 
WARRANTY 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT 
YOUR PLANT NEEDS 

Extra monitor panels are available 

to allow for check on settings from 

anywhere in your plant. 


daily average and creep-fed Polls, 1.86 
pounds a day. 
BEMIS PLANT CHIEF 

W. J. Ray has succeeded C. E. Hayward 
as manager of its multiwall bag plant at 
Mobile, Ala., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
has announced. Mr. Hayward has retired 
after 32 years with Bemis. 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


Dry Bulk Materials 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor 
is set on the right bin? The new FOOL- 
PROOF Hayes & Stolz Electric Distribu- 
tor removes all doubt by signalling ac- 
curately your loading position at all 
times. Position can be changed only by 
a numbered push-button on the control 
panel, assuring positive selection. The 
new H & S Electric Distributor can be 
fitted with 5 to 20 openings. The dia- 
meter of these openings can be specified 
in 6”, 7”, 8”, 10” and 12” sizes. Adapt- 
able to mounting on elevator 
collectors, sifters, mixers, screw con- 
veyors and belt conveyors. 


Hayes § Stole 


for Poultry 


You can always count on fast turnovers 
_and good profits when you stock and 
' display PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. 
. That’s because poultrymen everywhere 
- have learned that hens produce more 
eggs with stronger shells when PILOT 
- BRAND Oyster Shell is in the hoppers. 


This year ’round, nation-wide demand 
—constantly stimulated by advertising 
in leading farm and poultry journals 
and on 70 radio stations—makes your 
selling job easier. It pays to push PILOT 
BRAND—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. 


Order from your distributor or write te us 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 
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Big Names Nutrition 


Feature Concise Program 
Distillers’ Meet 


A model example of how a nutrition 
conference should be conducted will 
be presented at Cincinnati's Sheraton- 
Gibson hotel March 12 by the Distill- 
ers Feed Research council. The occa- 
sion will be the 13th meeting spon- 
sored by the organization for nutri- 
tionists and executives of feed manu- 
facturing companies. 

An invitation to attend has been 
extended to the entire feed industry 
by Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, coun- 
cil executive director. 

A veritable Who’s Who of top uni- 
versity and experiment station scien- 
tists has been arranged for by Dr. Car- 
penter and the conference program 
committee. Distillers feeds are by no 
means the whole theme of the meet- 
ing, although some of the research re- 
ports will cite projects underwritten 
by the council. Some 300,000 tons of 
fermentation residues are made avail- 
able to the feed industry by distillers 
every 12 months. 

In the field of calf and cow nutri- 
tion, the speakers will be: 

Dr. Norman Jacobson, Iowa State 
College, “Trends in Calf Feeding.” 

Dr. John Loosli, Cornell University, 
“A Comparison of Distillers Grains, 
Brewers Grains, and Urea as Protein 


RUSSELL COUCH 
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Supplements for Milking Cows.” 

Dr. Frank Baker, University of Ken- 
tucky, “Distillers Feeds and Nutrient 
Availability of Roughage Rations for 
Ruminants.” 

Dr. J. C. Shaw, University of Mary- 
land, “Rumen Nutrition and Interme- 
diary Metabolism.” 

Poultry nutrition will be the theme 
of several speakers: 


Dr. Leo Norris, Cornell, “Recent 
Research on the Mineral Requirement 
of Poultry.” 


Dr. Lloyd Matterson, University of 
Connecticut, “Observations on Pro- 
tein and Energy Relationships for 
Broilers.” 

Dr. Thomas Runnels, University of 
Delaware, “Effective Levels of Distill- 
ers Dried Solubles in Practical Poultry 
Diets.” 

Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State 
will speak on “Feeding Swine the 
Modern Way.” Cornell’s Dr. C. L. 
McCay will discuss “Corn Distillers 
Dried Solubles as an Ingredient in 
Dog Foods.” 


Discussing feed ingredients from a 
broader standpoint will be Dr. J. Russ- 
ell Couch of Texas A & M College, 
“Organic Unidentified Growth Fac- 


NORMAN JACOBSON 


LLOYD MATTERSON 


tors in Feed Ingredients.” Dr. E. I. 
Robertson of John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa., will moderate the 
windup panel. 

Extending a welcome to the guests 
will be Council President ‘Frank Ship- 
man and Dr. Carpenter. Feed men 
who would like to attend should con- 
tact Dr. Carpenter at 1232 Enquirer 
bldg., Cincinnati 2. 


Robert Horsch of Washburne, IIl., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer, screw lift, 
and drag feeder. 


Winslow (Ill.) Cooperative now is equipped 
with a Plymouth hay chopper. 


Sturgis, Ky., is the locale of Exchange Mill- 
ing ‘Co., a new Puritan molasses mixer 


owner. 


J. C. SHAW 
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Base- Mix Department a 
Service of Ultra - Life 


Establishment of a new base-mix depart- 
ment has been announced by Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. Presi- 
dent E. L. McKee said William Jenner and 
E. G. Honea will direct the new endeavor, 
one of several expansion moves planned by 
Ultra-Life this year. 

Mr. Jenner holds two degrees from the 


E. G. Honea Bill Jenner 
University of Illinois and is a dairy authori- 
ty. For many years, he traveled the livestock 
show circuit for his father, a prominent 
farm manager. Mr. Jenner currently owns 
a growing Guernsey herd. 


Mr. Honea is a Texan and formerly was 
dairy commissioner for the state of New 
Mexico. He has been with Ultra-Life for 
two years. Mr. Honea has a broad back- 
ground in cattle and dairy farming and is a 
Texas Tech graduate. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. 
Detorf litter resists packing and 
crumbling. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed 
in high compression bales, quality con- 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


Farmers around Cuba City, Wis., now can 
utilize the service made possible by the 
Plymouth hay chopper installed at Vassen 
Supply Co. 


Rex Hubbard an Addition 
To Strong - Scott Staff 


Appointment of Rex E. Hubbard as a 
milling division sales engineer has been an- 
nounced by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. of Min- 
neapolis. He succeeds Eustace Orvis, who 
has retired after 38 years with the firm. 

Mr. Hubbard is a Kansas State College 
alumnus and formerly headquartered at 
Denver. He previously served with Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. at Kankakee, Ill. 


Claude Carter in Charge 
At Alabama Flour Mills 


Elevation of Claude I. Carter to general 
manager has been announced by Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, a division of Nebras- 
ka Consolidated Mills Co. Mr. Carter has 
been an Alabama Flour vice president since 
1956 and formerly headed the company’s 
formula feed division. 

He is a veteran of 17 years with the firm 
and helped launch its feed business. Mr. 
Carter is an Auburn graduate and is active 
in many industry and civic organizations. 


L. W. Potter is offering on-the-farm milling 
service from Elmira, N. Y., with his new 
Jay Bee mobile unit. 


You'll make 


fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
your sales demand. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by production economies passed on to 
you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
and soil conditioning effect when re- 
moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
creates replacement demand. Turnover 
is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter—not just the built-up layer. 


23 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, If 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Herb Schaller Heads Pfizer 


Agricultural Publicity 


Herbert L. Schaller has been named ag- 
ricultural public relations manager for Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., the firm has revealed. 
Formerly editor of Better Farming Methods, 
a magazine for county agents and vocational 
agriculture instructors, Mr. Schaller is an 
Iowa State graduate. 


He previously resided at Mount Morris, 
Ill., but now headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Schaller will coordinate all pub- 
lic relations functions for the expanding 
Pfizer agricultural division. 


Elkton (Mich.) Cooperative has purchased 
a new Prater drag feeder. 
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PAY WAY 

You'll move more bales! EXTRA 

Y 

a = 

Extua Frith Feeds 

or PAY WAY FEED MILLS, INC 

_J-M TRADING CORP. larg Oscar Straube, Presi 
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among 
milk producing 


gluten feed 


A-Standard in the Feed indust 
a dairymen because it has proven one of the best milk 
producing ingredients. Make your mix a fully bal- 
anced ration for top milk production—use BUFFALO 


Corn Gluten Feed. - 


=": CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place + New York 4, N.Y. 


BUFFALO 


ry for more than SO" 
years, BUFFALO Corn Gluten Feed is preferred by fi 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 
show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include 
feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 
Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 
tops — 


1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


3) Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 
to deal with us. 


4) We can give you rapid service. 


* 5) We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 
and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed B 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Hayes & Stolz Expands Its 
Manufacturing Operation 


Another expansion of its production fa- 
cilities has ben completed by Hayes & Stolz 
Industrial Mfg. Co. at Fort Worth, Tex. 
The firm, headed by President Vernon 


Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer G. C. Stolz, 
has added 3,300 square feet of brick-con- 
struction floor space, all of which is fully 
air-conditioned. 

The photos show the new structure, 
which houses the firm’s offices and engi- 
neering department, and an overall view of 


PRESIDENT HAYES 


the production layout of Hayes & Stolz. 
The company was founded in 1945 and be- 
came a corporation four years later. 

Included in the H & S line are many 
feed manufacturing machinery units and 
grain handling equipment. Hayes & Stolz’'s 
mailing address is P.O. Box 953, South Side 
station, Fort Worth. 


Dollar Liberalization List 
Sixth by West Germany | 


West Germany has published its sixth 
dollar liberalization list, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced. The listing was 
effective Jan. 11. 

Of chief interest to United States agri- 
culture are these farm products newly added 
to the list: refined soybean, cottonseed, and 
linseed oils for non-food purposes and raw 
cottonseed and linseed oils for food. 


United Kingdom Imports 


Of Butter Increasing 


In the first 11 months of last year, the 
United Kingdom imported 715 million 
pounds of butter, a 2.4-million-pound in- 
crease from a year earlier. Shipments from 
principal suppliers were down and from 
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minor suppliers a considerable increase was 
reflected. 

Cheese imports into the United Kingdom 
for the 11-month period totaled 250 mil- 
lion pounds, a six per cent drop from 1956. 
Trade in dry whole milk declined three per 
cent. Trade in non-fat dry milk remained 
about the same. 


Orr Named to Staff for 
National Alfalfa Sales 


Addition of William T. Orr to its sales 
staff has been announced by National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Kansas 
City. He will sell in parts of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Orr was assistant treasurer and traf- 
fic manager for Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, 
Independence, Kan., acquired recently by 
National. Mr. Orr headquarters at Inde- 
pendence. 


Cal Tomlinson of Ravenna, Neb., has been 
named grain department manager at John 
R. Jirdon Industries, Inc., located at Morrill, 
Neb. 


NEW SALES FIRM 

A new sales organization, Mid-States 
Sales, Inc., has been formed by three for- 
mer representatives of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. A. W. Moenkhaus, R. E. Obermiller, 
and E. F. Walthers, who headquarter at 
2725 Clifton av., St. Louis, continue to re- 
present Fulton. 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


Distributors Wanted for 
Big Horn Baler Twine 


Distributors among feed merchants and 
allied tradesmen now are being sought by 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., supplier of 
Big Horn baler twine. The Seattle concern 
is the exclusive sales agent in the United 
States for the twine, produced in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Big Horn twine is reported to have a 
strength of 325 pounds and to run 235 feet 
per pound in length. For full facts on Big 
Horn baler twine and distributor informa- 
tion, circle Reader Service No. 16. 


KENT TURKEY SERIES 
Total attendance at a series of meetings 
for Iowa turkey growers held recently by 
Kent Feeds, Inc., reached more than 500, 
the firm reported. The Muscatine (Iowa) 
concern held meets at Charles City, Rad- 
cliffe, and Kalona. 


Bates Farm Supply, Dry Ridge, Ky., has 
this new Jay Bee equipment: hammer mill, 
two feed mixers, and Puritan molasses 
mixer. 


PRATT CONFERENCE 

Its first sales meeting since relocating at 
Junction City, Ky., was held in mid-January 
by Pratt Laboratories, Inc., formerly Pratt 
Food Co. President R. H. Shanaman wel- 
comed 25 persons to the plant and home 
office, which are located near Danville, Ky., 
at Junction City. 


'SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
| Folding Conveyo 


Check 
these features: 
Model “R” Hytrol 
Lightweight, sturdily 
Ruff-Top ‘pelt for 
= life 

@ Loads at floo 


leve 
@ Reversibia at ft switch 
@ Sizes—i0 to 21 ft. 


Model “B” Hytrol 
@ Handles 150 tb. bags, box 
cartons 
@ Elevates hydraulically to 45 _— 
ee 
e -Top with or. 
without clea 


® Sizes—10 to 22 ft. 


COLLECT 


ANdover 
3-2128 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
3 Dept. FB-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, Ill. 


A lightweight aluminum 
+ folding conveyor for com- 
; plete portability. 


These versatile conveyors are s0 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 


MODEL 
HYTROL 

A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding cone 


veyor, bullt for 
long life. 


BOTH MODELS FOLD 
IN HALF 


“See your Seedburo Representative” 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 
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Hess & Clark Adds Pair 
To Inside Sales Staff 


Appointment of Lowell Fowler and Rich- 
ard P. Mueller to its inside sales staff has 
been announced by Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. Mr. Fowler is a Bowling 
Green graduate and has been serving as a 
Missouri sales representative for-Hess. He 
will be animal health sales correspondent. 

Mr. Mueller will function as a sales as- 
sistant, aiding B. L. (Gus) Earhart, feed 
products division sales manager. He is a 


Michigan graduate and has held a sales post 
with Hess. 


Odell Porter, who lives at College Grove, 
Tenn., is the new owner of a Jay Bee mo- 
bile Feedmaker. 


Sutherlin Manages Chase 
Office at New Orleans 


Chase Bag Co. has appointed John A. 
Sutherlin successor to P. E. Nelson as man- 
ager of its New Orleans sales office. Mr. 
Nelson now is southeastern sales manager. 

Mr. Sutherlin has been manager of the 
Chicago concern’s export sales division 
since 1956. Prior to that, he was sales man- 
ager at New Orleans. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


VRADE-BARE AES. 6. PAT. OFF. 
all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


_ an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


_TRACE MINERALS 


mineral elements blended with ConaALt MANGANESE, 


Contai 
zine, "BOE ON. IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and 


other trace 


in carefully calculated proportions to supply Paneer mn mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES © IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Every Good Ration 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


Twice As Much Energy P. 
That's For Us, Too. Pound Than Any Other 


POULTRY Feedstuff 
Better Taste 
FEEDS Less Dust 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


BOTH BRING MORE, 
BIG PROFITS! 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 
32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The Phosphorus 
2 Times The Riboflavin and 
Niacin 
«+. Found In Substitute 
Vegetable Products 


Orgonred 1933 


Get Full Facts 
and 


SCIENTIFIC PROOF 
WRITE TODAY! 


Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Feed Management Moves 
Affect Four at Swift 


B. A. Roberts has been named sales man- 
ager of Swift & Co.'s general feed division, 
Tom Colvin, head of the firm's feed de- 
partment, has announced. D. A. Strother 
has been appointed livestock specialist in 
the division and D. W. Kellogg has been 
named formulation supervisor. All three will 
serve at Chicago. 

John Fogel has been designated a district 
sales manager and will headquarter at Des 
Moines. 

Sales Manager Roberts has been with 
Swift for nearly 21 years. He has held a 
variety of posts, both in Chicago and else- 
where. Mr. Roberts is an alumnus of Iowa 
State College. 

Mr. Strother formerly held field sales 
posts. He is a native Texan and has been 
on the Swift staff for five years. Mr. Kell- 
ogg also is a five-year veteran and is a 
University of Nebraska graduate. 

The new Iowa district sales manager, Mr. 
Fogel, has been with Swift for 10 years. He 
has held positions at Chicago, Memphis, 
and Los Angeles. 


Moore Directs Marketing 
At Corn Products Sales 


Walter A. Moore has a new assignment 
with Corn Products Sales Co., New York 
City. Mr. Moore now is marketing director 
and will handle advertising and sales func- 
tions for industrial and grocery products 
sales. 

Mr. Moore is succeeded as director of 
grocery products sales by Richard J. Staib, 
who has been with the firm since 1923. Mr. 
Moore joined Corn Products in 1927. 


A Steinlite moisture tester has been pur- 
chased by Potter (Neb.) Cooperative Grain 
Co. 
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"Jimmy only loves you a bushel but 
| love you a hundredweight!"' 


BY LOWELL HOPPES 
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Woody Corn Cob Parts’ 
Steer Feed Value Good 


Woody, chaffy portions of corn cobs 
have about the same value as ground whole 
cobs in wintering rations for beef steers, ac- 
cording to federal researchers. Corn cobs 
generally have about 60 per cent of the 
value of shelled corn as feed. 

Nebraska cooperative research disclosed 
chat yearling steers gained nearly as well 
»n cob chaff in balanced winter rations as 
they did when whole ground cobs were 
used. The research was launched because 
the woody part of cobs is used in industrial 
processes and frequently is overproduced, 
making a surplus available for feeding. 

Adding alfalfa hay to the steer rations 
boosted the feeding effectiveness of both 
ground cobs and cob fractions, the research 
results showed. Dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
soybean oil meal rated about the same effi- 
ciency-wise when included individually in 
the cob rations. 

Researchers recommend that cob materi- 
als are better utilized when ground through 
a quarter-inch screen rather than more 
coarsely. Cattle like the finer grind better 
and there tends to be less feed waste, they 
said, 


Lilly Net Sales a Record 
At Nearly $200 Million 


Marshall County Farm Bureau has in- 
stalled a new three-ton Blue Streak mixer 
and 20-foot screw conveyor at its Plymouth 
(Ind.) feed mill. 


The. West Valley (N. Y.) area now has a 
Jay Bee mobile feed unit, which is being 
operated by Willard’ West and Alvin 
Backhaus. 


An additional 55,000 bushels of steel stor- 
age has been constructed by Farmers Un- 
ion Cooperative, Fullerton, Neb. 


HARSHAW DIRECTORS 
Re-elected to three-year terms as direc- 
tors of Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
are C. S. Parke, A. D. Perry, L. W. Doug- 
las, and J. W. Reavis. The firm designated 
them at its annual meeting, held in mid- 
January. 


Backed 35,000,000 ads 


this year alone! 


ce are Expensive Boarders! 


Warfarin Baitskilbetf whole 


ies of rats 
ut days. No bait shy- 


ness, pre-baiti 


and mice in 


ng is never 
proven re- 


Consolidated net sales of Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, were at a record high in 1957, 
just missing 200 million dollars. The exact 
sum was $199,800,870. This represents an 
increase of 10 per cent over 1956 figures. 

After-taxes net in 1957 was 3214 million 


necessary. For 
sults, look for 
the label of the 
you buy- 


wartari 
 GREATE <7 RAT AND MOUSE 


warfarin on 
next baits 


dollars. Earnings per comnion share were 
$4.07, up 25 cents from a year earlier. In- 
come after taxes in 1956 had been 30 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Gray Pullias of Castalian Springs, Tenn., 
is a new Jay Bee mobile unit owner. 


B. W. Youmans & Son, Plain City, Ohio, 
has installed a new Blue Streak hammer 
mill. 
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the magic name that sells 


RAT and MOUSE BAITS 


BE SURE THE LABEL ON BAIT 
vou stock says wartarin’ 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(1) The logarithmic curve 


design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity -without “slopping.” 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 


. Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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— High - Moisture 
(Continued from page 27) 


per cent) shelled corn stored in an air- 
tight glass-lined silo gained three per 
cent faster than pigs fed low-moisture 
(18.5 per cent) shelled corn. 

2) “On the same moisture (18.5 per 
cent) basis, the pigs fed high-moisture 
shelled corn required eight per cent 
more corn to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. Part of this difference may be 
due to the fact that some molding and 
spoilage occurred in the self-feeder 


even though the corn was fed every 
day or every second day. High-mois- 
ture corn molds rapidly after it is re- 
moved from the silo and probably 
should be fed on a daily basis to hogs 
according to their appetite. 

3) “More research needs to be con- 
ducted to determine the feeding value 
of high-moisture corn with different 
feeding methods and with different 
moisture contents.” 

K. E. Harshbarger of the University 
of Illinois discussed improvement of 
dairy cattle feeding from the view- 
point of “how the farmer should feed 


Sell the big exclusive — Land O'Lakes research! 
Feeds that have been tested again and again — 
improved again and again — and certified for 
higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka Research 4 
Farms. 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


First in feeding 
research 


Land O'Lakes | 


Pre-sold through consistent advertising. ! 


2215 N.E. KENNEDY 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


ATTRACTIVELY 
BAGGED — 


The attention - getting red and 
white Litter Lite bag attracts the 
eyes of your customers. Display 
it prominently. 

Remind poultry raisers that Lit- 
ter Lite absorbs moisture. Helps 
prevent litter crust. Gives them 
cleaner litter and eggs. Reduces 
litter cost. 

Effective folders make selling 
Litter Lite easier. Litter 
Lite and sell it for easy extra 
profits. Order this preferred lit- 
ter conditioner in colorful new 
50 Ib. bags. 


ALDEN—Proven Standard of Quality 
& Service for over 30 years 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Month After Month 


published 


year after year—this 
catalog is your reference 
guide to Val-A's complete line. 
of agricultural supplies 

and equipment 


Save time, and money too, by order- 
ing all your agricultural and poultry 
supplies from one source—VAL-A. 


Hundreds of items are listed in this 
little pocket size catalog—conveni- 
ent to carry, simple to order from 
—And, remember, you get copies 
regularly, always up to date. Send 
for yours today, it's FREE. 


@ Sani-Kleen Basket Type 
Egg Washers 

@ Remedies and Biologics 

@ Hatchery Supplies 

@ Poultry Equipment 

@ Barnyard Equipment 

@ Samson Chicken and 
Turkey Katchers 

@ Tehr-Greeze Fabric 
Cement 

@ Drugs, Chemicals 

@ Insecticides, 
Disinfectants 

@ Egg Cleaners 

@ Egg Graders and 
Scales 

@ Automatic Feeders 

@ Ventilating Fans 

® Power Mowers 

Egg Washers 
of all types 

@ Dry Egg 

Cleaners 


~VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


his cows.” 

He summarized, “Improvement in 
feeding dairy cattle can be obtained by 
providing a liberal supply of good- 
quality roughage, including hay and 
silage, by adjusting the protein level 
in the concentrate mixture as needed 
to supplement the roughage, and by 
feeding concentarte mixture in pro- 
portion to milk yield. Salt and other 
minerals must be provided as needed. 
Economical sources of nutrients should 
be selected from the various feeds that 
are available.” 

Dr. Orville G. Bentley of the Ohio 
experiment station, Wooster, brought 
his audience to date on ruminant nu- 
trition. He noted that work on im- 
proved supplements is, in part, direct- 
ed towards enhancing the rate of ru- 
minal digestion. 


Increasing the rate of digestion will 
result in more feed being processed in 
a given unit of time, he said. Dr. Bent- 
ley commented that while “there have 
been new developments in our knowl- 
edge of ruminant nutrition and chang- 
es in feeding practices, it may be only 
the beginning, for research should 
provide a foundation for continued 
progress.” 

Dr. A. B. Hoerlein of the Illini col-. 
lege of veterinary medicine reported 
tests with a tranquilizer drug, chlor- 
promazine, conducted last fall. In the 
tests, involving calves, there was “an 
almost complete absence of bawling 
and fence walking. Very slight weight 
gain advantages have been noted.” 

A discussion of the biological avail- 
ability of phosphates was given by 
Dr. M. B. Gillis of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. Dr. Gillis 
ranked several different sources of 
phosphorus as to availability as deter- 
mined in his studies. He commented 
that these values may vary with other 
findings because other standards of 
reference have been used elsewhere. 


Dr. T. S. Hamilton of the univer- 
sity delivered the message of welcome. 
The response was given by Alvin 
Lovekamp, president of the Illinois 
Feed association. Chairmen for the 
morning and afternoon sessions, re- 
spectively, were Drs. H. M. Scott and 
Glenn W. Salisbury. 

Dr. Salisbury also moderated a pane! 
discussion on pelleting livestock anc 
poultry feeds. Panelists were these 
university authorities: A. H. Jensen on 
swine; R. J. Webb, beef cattle; K. E. 
Gardner, dairy cattle; and F. C. Hinds, 
poultry. 
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Hal Dean Assists Purina 
President in New Post 


R. H. (Hal) Dean has a new assignment 
a. Ralston Purina Co. He has been named 
a sistant to President Raymond E. Rowland 
acd a member of the management com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dean had been serving Purina at St. 
louis as manager of the grain and grain 
p.oducts merchandising division since 1945, 


HAL DEAN 


when he was transferred there from Circle- 
ville) Ohio. James W. Hogan has been 
named to succeed Mr. Dean in his recent 
assignment. 

The assistant to the president joined the 
firm 20 years ago as a clerk in the grain de- 
partment. Mr. Dean was manager of Puri- 
na’s Buffalo mill as well as mill head at 
Circleville. 

Replacing Mr. Hogan as assistant man- 
ager of the grain division is James R. Le- 
pine, formerly plant manager at Minneapo- 
lis, where Stanley L. Niebur has been el- 
evated to manager from assistant. 


New Mexican Firm Makes 
Meal for Purina Feeds 


A new Mexican corporation, controlled 


by Purina International, is producing pro- . 


ten meal for feed from sesame seed, cotton- 
seed, and copra, Ralston Purina Co., the 
p rent firm, has announced. The new firm 
is Oleaginosos de Mexico, S. A. de C. V. 


The new corporation has two expeller 
p ‘nts, one at Guadalajara and another at 
\ orelia. The meal is being used in Purina 
fe-d operations in Mexico. 


[airy Calf Starters Need 
|) Per Cent Protein 


sood starting rations for dairy calves 
s! vuld contain at least 13 per cent protein, 
a ording to a Kentucky experiment station 
re carcher. Leonard Brown said less pro- 
te 1 does not give the growth support need- 
e for normal weight gains. 
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Here is how Mr. Brown reported the 
results of an 84-day test involving five 
groups of eight calves each: “The test shows 
that a 13 to 16 per cent crude protein dairy 
calf starter is sufficient to maintain normal 
growth when fed with a limited amount of 
whole milk and good alfalfa hay.” 

The five groups, respectively, received 
starters with crude protein content of 8.5, 
13, 16.2, 20, and 23.7 per cent. They also 
received milk, hay, and a starter comprised 
of ground yellow corn, crimped oats, wheat 
bran, linseed oil meal, soybean oil meal, corn 
distillers solubles, salt, bone meal, vitamins, 
and molasses. 

Daily gains averaged 1.12 pounds for the 
23.7 per cent starter; 1.12 pounds, 20 per 
cent starter; 1.3 pounds, 16.2 per cent start- 
er; 1.02 pounds, 13 per cent starter; and 
0.79 pounds, 8.5 per cent starter. 


Breisch Fills New Post 
At Western Condensing 


Appointment of Joseph Breisch as sales 
service manager, a newly-created position, 
has been announced by Western Condens- 
ing Co., Appleton, Wis. He has been with 
Western for a year. 

Mr. Breisch joined Western’s parent firm, 
Foremost Dairies, in 1955 as assistant sales 
manager of the grocery products division, 
transferring to Western in January, 19577, as 
district manager for food products. 

He holds a dairy science degree from 
Pennsylvania State University. Mr. Breisch’s 
new duties include market analysis, traffic, 
and warehousing. 


basic manufacturer i in 3 major fields 


Pearsall Is Dead, Served 
Daffin in Southeast 


Gilbert B. Pearsall, 52, died recently at 
Atlanta. Mr. Pearsall, who had been ill for 
some time, was southeastern district man- 
ager for the mobile feed mill division of 
Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Pearsall had served as a vice presi- 
dent of a California investment house be- 
fore joining Daffin. He also had been in 
the advertising field. 


JOSEPH BREISCH 


1. VITAMIN A and D OILS 
Produced from imported cod 
livers and fortified. 


2. STABILIZED DRY VITAMIN 
A and/or D PRODUCTS 

A Silmo "first." Now in bead 

form for greatest stability. Also 
in meal form for general utility. 

3. LIVER SOLUBLES 

Silmo exclusive. Efficient in 


reducing incidence of hemorrhagic 
disease and CRD. 


See Silmo on any Vitamin A & D product 
SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 
Vineland, New Jersey 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N. Y. pb mn 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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POULTRY PROFESSOR 
Dr. Richard D. Creek has joined the 
poultry department staff at the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Creek, who succeeds Dr. 
G. L. Romoser, previously taught and did 
research at Southern Illinois University. 


Urge Early Registration 


For lowa Short Course 


Assistant managers of elevator and farm 
supply businesses are being urged to regis- 
ter early for the short course being held in 
their interests Feb. 24-28 at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Enrollment for the third annual event 
is limited to 50. Subjects to be covered in- 
clude business records, human relations, 
merchandising, credit, management organi- 
zation, purchasing, feed and farm supply 
business problems, and obtaining new and 
holding present customers. 

A brochure on the short course and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from Boh 
Skinner, executive secretary of the Western 
Grain & Feed Association, 928 Des Moines 
bldg., Des Moines 9. 


PENB’s 1957 Income of 
$289,906 Nearly Tops 


A 1957 gross income of $289,906 was 
near a record for the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional board. This figure was topped in 
1956, the record year, by $20,897. 

The egg industry's 1957 investment of 
$90,530 was the highest. The broiler indus- 


\! 


try invested $79,617. The turkey industry 
contributed $41,236 and national allied in- 
dustries $34,987. 


The balance of the income includes 
$8,592 from producers of farm chickens 
and $34,944 from the sale of recipe book- 
lets and similar literature and retail mer- 


chndising aids. 
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W/ FRUEN'S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS 


y (STEAM PROCESSED) 


| For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled )\: 
\ oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 


“Anybody can stock their pond with 
trout these days. But him..." 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER - 


“~ 
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feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 
Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 


1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


Say Good Hay - Stretcher 
For Beef Is Bluegrass 


Well - fertilized, well - managed bluegrass 
can comprise a major part of the beef ani 
mal’s winter feed. This was found in tests 
conducted at a southeastern Ohio experi- 
ment station by R. R. Davis and E. W. 
Klosterman. 

The researchers said an acre of winter 
pasture replaced about two-thirds ton of 
hay each year. This pasture, they said, 
should have adequate lime, phosphorus, 
and potash to produce a good sod. 


White Names Dr. Goff 
Ag Research Director 


Appointment of Dr. Sidney Goff as di- 
rector of agricultural research for White 
Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N. J., has 
been announced by President James C. De- 
Cesare. 

Dr. Goff had been senior biochemist 
since he joined White in 1949, upon re- 
reiving his doctorate from Rutgers Univer- 
sity. White makes Lipamone, described as 
an in-the-feed hormone for poultry. 

President DeCesare commented, “Dr. 
Goff’s responsibilities will include investi- 
gation of additional applications of Lipa- 
mone, as well as diversification by White 
into other markets in the agricultural field.” 


F. W. Moored, Hopkins, Mich., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 
show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include | 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 


Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


Tower Brand Rolled Oats NN 
(Steam Processed) ats 
/ Ace Brand Rolled Oats Apex Brand Crimped White 
\' (Steam Processed) Oats \/ 
¥] King Brand Rolled Oats Oat Feed 

\y (St 


Crescent Brand Pulverized 


eam Processed) Steam Rolled Whole Barley 
Whole Oat Groats Ground Barley 


Steel Cut Oat Groats Pearled Barley Flakes 


Bolted Oat Flour (Max. 2% Fiber) \; 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal (Steam Processed) } 

Falcon Brand Pulverized Glenwood Pearled Barley 
White Oats - Star Cracked Pearled Barley _ Nj 

) / Standard Brand Pulverized Steel Cut Wheat ‘ \ 
White Oats Acme Ground Domestic Flax \; 
\ Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Screenings 3 { 
Oats Ground Grain Screenings \ 
\ | Mxers’ Pulverized Oats Fruen’s Dust-On Meal \! 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


3) Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 
to deal with us. 


4) We can give you rapid service. 


5) We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 
and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed Bz 


— 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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—Earl Butz 


(Continued from page 9) 


life. Many low-income farmers can 
and will do the same if they are given 
the opportunity, and if the politicians 
will stay out of their hair. 

There is nothing dishonorable about 
this kind of vocational shift. It’s been 
taking place ever since the founding 
of the nation. Without it, our high 
level of living would have been impos- 
sible. We would have been a nation 
of peasants, with each family tied to 
its small acreage of land. We would 
have advanced little beyond the cur- 
rent status of major agrarian popula- 
tions in the Near East and the Far 
East. 

In 1910 we had 32 million people on 
farms, representing 35 per cent of our 
total population. In 1940 we had 30 
million people on farms, but only 23 
per cent of our total population. At the 
present time the number of people on 
farms is down to about 22 million, or 
13 per cent of our total population. It 
has been predicted that by 1975, farm 
population may be around 17 million, 
or about 7.5 per cent of the total of 
around 228 million. 

This will mean that production per 
worker on our farms two decades 
hence must be more than twice as 
high as it is now. And it’s now twice 
as high as it was less than two decades 
ago. This kind of development must 
inevitably mean higher living stan- 
dards for those who man our farms 
and produce our food and fiber. 

These commercial family farms will 
increasingly take on the characteristics 
of a business organization. The per- 
centage of gross receipts consumed by 
production expenses will rise even 
higher than today. At the present time 
about 65 cents of each dollar the farm- 
er receives is spent for goods and 


services which he requires to run his 
business. This does not include his 
wages to himself. In earlier periods, 
expenses consumed less than 50 cents 
out of the dollar. A decade or two 
hence expenses will consume more 
than 65 cents of the dollar. The farm 
will operate on a narrower margin per 
unit of output. This means that vol- 
ume must increase in order to increase 
profits. 

3) The trend toward integration 
will spread. Nearly everyone is famili- 
ar with the industrial integration 
which characterizes production of 
poultry meat in this country. Poultry 
raising is no longer a sideline which 
enables the farm housewife to earn a 
little grocery. money. It’s now big 
business. 

But poultry is not alone in this field. 
It’s just led the procession. We find 
similar illustrations in some of our 
canning and freezing vegetable crops. 
Large animal production in this coun- 
try is by no means immune from the 
possibility of integration. Indeed, the 
pressure is in that direction. Produc- 
tion of meat animals to market speci- 
fications is just around the corner. Ad- 
vances in genetics and nutrition, both 
for plants and animals, and advances 
in environmental physiology will make 
this possible. This means that we will 
have predetermined performance built 
into breeding animals just as it now 
the case with crops. 

If and when this kind of integration 
begins to hit the large animal field, it 
will precipitate sociological and eco- 
nomic adjustments that will be diffi- 
cult. We will need to study the organi- 
zation of our production units careful- 
ly and steer our farm policy course 
wisely in order both to minimize the 
adverse impacts, and to maximize the 
favorable aspects of this development. 

Our problem with vertical integra- 


This is a timely summary of what’s here 
and what’s likely which the Purdue dean of 
agriculture presented before the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers association in late 
January. 


tion in agriculture is not to fight it, 
but to direct it in such a way that we 
can capture the maximum good from 
it. Our goal in agriculture, as in any 
other industry, should be high produc- 
tion per worker. That’s the only way 
to get a high living standard for those 
engaged in the profession. Some pro- 
ducers who have become part of an 
integrated industry have increased 
their earnings, through added volume, 
more efficient operations, and better 
seasonal distribution of work and 
product. A fully integrated industry 
will not tolerate a “half-employed” 
worker on the farm any more than it 
will in the factory. But even without 
integration, it’s difficult for modern 
society to justify a chronic condition 
of “half employment” for any able- 
bodied worker, on the farm or else- 
where. 


4) Our countryside will be “rurban- 
ized.” Our modern science and tech- 
nology have made it possible for farm 
and city folk to live alongside each 
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Reroglide 


The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


N @ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
r Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


e@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
h TRACE MINERAL 


Maneral 


Supply 


. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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other in our newly “rurbanized” com- 
munities. The effect of the resulting 
intermingling has been that there is 
no longer a farm population and an 
industrial population, especially with- 
in 40 or 50 miles driving distance of 
our big industrial centers, and that in- 
cludes practically the whole eastern 
and central parts of the country. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin Biz activity, live yeast 
ve enzymes, B complex vi ns, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves 


appetite, digestion rumen aid) 


health, growth, production. Increases feed 

utiilzation — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 
in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
Softer 
More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Today the commercial farmer not 
only takes on the financial aspects of 
a big businessman, but because he now 
associates with businessmen and labor- 
ers who live nearby him in the coun- 
try and whose children go to the same 
school, increasingly this farmer is be- 
ginning to think like they do. 

For many years in our city com- 
munities the doctor has lived beside 
the lawyer, beside the machine oper- 
ator, beside the bricklayer, beside the 
school teacher, and each has lost his 
vocational identity as a member of 
his community. So it will tend to be 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


117 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


with our commercial farmers in the 
newly “rurbanized” communities. The 
farmer-businessman will live beside 
the urban businessman, the urban in- 
dustrial worker, and the urban pro- 
fessional man, with a decreasing em- 
phasis on vocational differences among 
them. 

Ultimately they will lose their vo- 
cational identity as members of the 
community. At this point farming will 
no longer be a “way of life,” but will 
be a “way of making a living,” just 
the same as other business enterprises. 

When politicians and policy makers 
have the courage to recognize the in- 
evitability of the new look in Ameri- 
can agriculture, we may look for prog- 
ress in the solution of our quarter- 
century-old farm problem. Until that 
time we will probably continue to treat 
symptoms. 


Free Men With Vision 

Skillful economic and political man- 
agement will be required to permit the 
new agriculture to develop in the most 
beneficial way. Care must be exercised 
that we don’t become so frightened by 
the prospect of change that we sur- 
render intiative and control to a grow- 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


INC 


COLBY MILLING, 1 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 
LD - 160-166 


Colby 8846 


CHICAGO FEED INGREDIENT 
COMPANY 


“THE BARRETTS" 
Mtg’s Representatives & Brokers 


All Vegetable Proteins 
Meat Proteins 
Hominy Feed 
Milk Products 
Shea's Dicalcium Phosphate 


1306 Halsted St. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


SKyline 6-4500 
P.O. Box 168 


CONSULTANTS 
THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


WESTERN 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES 
Three Economical Types to Choose From 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 
45% Protein and the same Vitamin and 
Amino Acid content as Brewers Yeasts. 
Plus living cells and Enzymes which aid 
in assimilation of B Complex Vitamins. 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 

A straight rich live yeast culture. 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 

For Cattle. Contains Rumen Bacteria. An 
effective product for Cattle feeds. 


NOTE: All Western Live Yeast products contain Vitamin B12 activity. 
For Attractive Cost-Saving Values, Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ing and powerful government. 

In recent years a great many sectors 
of the American agricultural industry 
have fallen under governmental con- 
trols and restrictions. These controls 
have followed in the wake of price 
supports at uneconomic levels. 

When a commodity gets itself into 
the fix of producing for the govern- 
ment rather than producing for a 
growing market, it almost inevitably 
finds a ceiling placed on opportunity. 

Government production and mar- 
keting controls are essentially back- 
ward looking — not forward looking. 
Under these circumstances, producers 
with above-average managerial capaci- 
ty and ambition are severely limited in 
what they can do. They suffer, con- 
sumers suffer, and all America suffers. 

The future of the whole agribusi- 
ness industry is closely tied in with 
increased efficiency of production 
processing, and distribution, through 
which you can reach an ever-growing 
circle of consumers in the market 
place, here and abroad. Private enter- 
prise must exercise the initiative in 
getting this job done. 

You must strive ever to preserve a 
proper relationship between your in- 
dustry and government. You must al- 
ways keep private enterprise the senior 
partner, and government the junior 
partner. It would be easy to reverse 
this relationship. There are many who 
would change it. You must be ever 
vigilant that your industry assumes the 
responsibilities put upon it by our pri- 
vate enterprise system. Otherwise gov- 
ernment will become the senior part- 
ner. This is inherent in the very na- 
ture of government. 

You must constantly remind your- 
self that the advances of science can 
be applied most effectively by indi- 
vidual managers in a free industry, 
unhampered by excessive government- 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 


Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 


al regulation and restriction. 

You must keep before you always 
the concept that food and fiber are 
produced to be consumed in useful 
outlets, and not diverted into pur- 
poseless storage of uneconomic uses 
through politically inspired govern- 
mental price support programs. 

We must all work together to pre- 
serve an atmosphere in which freedom 
of choice remains one of the basic 
pillars of our economic system. Under 
such a system, individual producers 
and individual processors can grow 
and: prosper as far as their ambition 
and their ability will take them. The 
right to succeed will be open to every- 
one. Conversely, the right to fail will 
also be present: 

In our free society, the right to suc- 
ceed carries with it the right to fail. 
If, through legislative action of one 
kind or another, we remove the right 
to fail, we ultimately will also remove 
the right to succeed beyond mediocri- 
ty. Men of vision and ambition do not 
want that. They know their future is 
more secure in an environment which 
guarantees freedom to choose, free- 
dom to experiment, freedom to be- 
come more efficient, freedom to seek 


and develop new markets, freedom to 
dream, and freedom to enjoy economic 
rewards if their dream is successful. 


One of the great challenges facing 
all of us is to see that our economy is 
not dominated by government — that 
government helps rather than dis- 
places private enterprise. We can do 
this only if we are willing to throw 
our influence on the side of keeping 
government the servant of all of us 
— not our master. 


Re-Elect Hosty Chairman 
Of Chicago Exchange 


Thomas E. Hosty Sr. has been re-elected 
board chairman of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. James F. Wade was re-elected vice 
chairman and Ford M. Ferguson of Stratton 
Grain Co. named second vice chairman. 


Named to serve three-year terms on the 
directorate were James E. Baggot, Baggot 
& Morrison; Ray C. Feuerhaken Jr.; bro- 
ker; Samuel A. McMurray, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; William J. Kent- 
nich Jr., broker; and Clarence Rowland Jr., 
Engel & Co. 

Messrs. Kentnich and Rowland just com- 
pleted their first terms as directors. Clar- 
ence W. Elmer and Walter A. Herr were 
selected to serve three-year terms on the 
nominating committee. 


Feeds, Screenings, 


Consign Your Grain to Us . . . Top Service 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1|-2600 


DP-OK-CC-V 


A Sales Record of More 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


FEderal 2-2418 MOLINE ILLINOIS 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The old lady 
gave himwhat for 


AN otp living 
-near Henderson, N. Y. 
in 1859 scolded at the 
way the four men had 
arrived. Such sensible- 
looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and 
his crew, perched up 
in a tree, were too happy to listen. Caught 
by a storm, their aerial balloon had almost 
plunged beneath the angry waves of Lake 
Ontario, then crashed wildly through a 
mile of tree-tops before stopping in one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise said: 
“Thus ends the greatest balloon voyage 
ever made.” He had come 1200 miles in 19 
hours, setting a record unbroken for 60 
years. 

He had also proved his theory of an 
earth-circling air current—and that was 
far more important to him. For Wise was 
no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air whose inquiring mind 
and courageous spirit helped start the for- 
ward march of American aviation. 

In such men as John Wise lies the secret 
of America’s real wealth. For it is a wealth 
of human ability that makes our country 
-o strong. And it is this same wealth that 
makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U.S. Sav- 
‘ngs Bonds—back them with the best guar- 

ntee you could possibly have. Your prin- 
ipal guaranteed safe to any amount—your 
nterest guaranteed sure—by the greatest 
nation on earth. If you want real security, 
uy U.S. Savings Bonds. Get them.at your 
>ank or through the Payroll Savings Plan 
vhere you work. And hold on to them. 


From 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


SAFE AS AMERICA—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


ChefeedBag x) 
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Morea Developer Host to 


USI Sales Executives 


Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., played 
host recently to sales executives of U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., New York City. 
The Nebraska firm developed Morea, a 
liquid ruminant feed supplement, which 
USI recently: was licensed to make and dis- 
tribute. 

Among the guests were W. H. McInnis 
of New York City; W. W. Rule, Louisville, 
Ky.; F. M. Henley, Detroit: R. E. Alex- 
ander, Los Angeles; and A. C. Brooks, Bal- 
timore. The New York firm distributes east 
of the Mississippi river and west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. 


A Jay Bee hammer mill has been installed 
at Lewiston Feed & Supply, Hohenwald, 
Tenn. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Nope — I've got no bad habits: don't 
drink, smoke, or eat margarine." 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ONE 14-40 grinder with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without motors, fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. These 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 

sewing machine heads, Whizzer conveyors, bag- 

and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 
urg, Iowa. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 lbs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


EQUIPMENT 
WE HAVE for sale, a 600-ampere entrance 
switch and box, also meter box — standard 


equipment. Used 24-inch Sprout-Waldron attri- 
tion mill with 20 horsepower motor and com- 
pensator. W. J. Spry & Sons, Granton, Wis. 


BURROWS offers you the best buy in grain, 
feed and seed testing and handling equipment 
and supplies. All types of moisture testers — 
new and used. Conveyors, bagging scales, eleva- 
tors, etc. Over 1,000 items. Send for free 200- 
page catalog. Burrows Equipment Co., 1316-J 

herman av., Evanston, Ill. 


25 HORSEPOWER Westinghouse motor in 
original crate. 220/440 three-phase A.C. 60-cycle 
1760 R.P.M. List price $653. A good deal if 
ou can use this motor. Dr. David Roberts 

eterinary Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FEED manufacturing and corn meal process- 
ing plant in South Central Indiana, equipped 
with California pellet machine for complete feed 
manufacture. This — processes 600 bushels of 
corn per hour and has warehouse storage for 500 
tons of sacked feed, 12 trucks deliver to over 
500 accounts in 26 counties in Southern Indiana. 
Gross of over two million per year. Death of one 
of the partners reason for selling. Owners may 
finance part. Shown by appointment only. Con- 
tact Lowell Nail, Milroy, Indiana, Phone 92469. 


BY B. TUMEY 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assoriment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE | 1884 MINNESOTA 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A & 


DEVOLKOD 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 

DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. top USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & DING OILS 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A ous a 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT CER OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL 
45-FM Clinton Ave.. Brooklyn 5. 
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re) Zz A PHONE CALL TO 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


BRAN & POLLARDS ANIMAL PROTEINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 


TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 


HAVANA... BARCELONA... MANILA... TOKYO... SEOUL... WASHINGTON, 


FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 
| FISH MEAL ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


BEET PULP * BONEMEAL « VEGETABLE PROTEINS 


ff 


nalyses 
Proximate, terminations 


nd Ser 
Insecticide Testing © mi 


piolosicaly © 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


KEES 


PROCESSORS OF DRIED 
FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


A “Must” in Every Swine 
or Poultry Ration 


WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


327 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Harrison 7-1528 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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our 
usiness 
epends 
our 
customers’ 
profits 


You supply feed for lots of baby chicks .. . and the 
folks raising them depend on you for the best their 
money will buy. 

You can recommend Murphy’s new 1958 Chick 
Starter with confidence. Your customers can raise 
fine, 4-week-old pullets on only about ten cents 
worth of Murphy’s... 

On the Murphy program, pullets switch easily 
to Vig-O-Ray Concentrate and grain at four 
weeks, make maximum use of home-grown grains, 
and produce eggs for a cash outlay of less than 5¢ 
per dozen. Yes, the Murphy program saves feed, 
labor, and money. That means more profit and, 
in the long run, your business depends on your 
customers’ profits. 

Write today for more information on how you 
can serve your customers better with Murphy’s. 


Murphy’s 
guarantees 
lower 
feeding 
costs 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 


Y’S 


You and your customers 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH 
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WHEAT STANDARD 
WHEAT BRAN | | mippLinGcs| | RED DOG 
SCREENINGS 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


one 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE @Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Rn 


As near as your telephone CS FE 3-1584 
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